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HERE has been a tendency to associate the 
fresh fall in the value of the franc with the 
results of the French Elections. But for 
this view there appears to be little or no justification, 
for the substantial fall took place three days before 
the elections, the results of which were certainly not 
anticipated either in Paris or in London. The fall in 
any case is not serious, and probably only represents 
the inevitable tendency of the market to react against 
the artificially high value to which the franc was forced 
up last month by the operations of the Banque de 
France. It is still indeed probably too high, most 
competent authorities holding that its “natural” value 
in a free market with no bears or bulls would be round 
about 85 to the pound sterling. Its further movements, 
however, will afford an interesting index to the attitude 
of the financial world towards the prospective policy 
of the new French Government. The Bloc des Gauches 
throughout the Elections freely denounced M. Poin- 
earé’s recent financial reforms and in particular the 
20 per cent. increase in taxation. If these denuncia- 
tions are now to be translated into practice—which 
is not, of course, likely—it will certainly be impossible 
for the Banque de France or anyone else to prevent 
a new and very heavy depreciation of French currency. 
On the other hand, an unreserved acceptance of the Dawes 
Report would certainly increase confidence in London 
and New York and thus lead to an appreciation. If 
the new French Government pursues a firm and reason- 
able policy these two opposite tendencies may be 
made to balance one another and the franc may thus 
acquire a more stable value than it has enjoyed for a 
long time past. The exchanges will, at any rate, for 
some weeks to come, be worth watching. 








At the instigation of Mr. Lloyd George the Liberal 
Party is about to start a great campaign in the country 
for the purpose of rehabilitating the prestige and 
principles of Liberalism. If such a campaign can be 
carried out effectively, it will obviously be a far better 
reply to the unceasing attacks of Labour speakers 
than the querulous complaints of which we have heard 
so many during the past three months. It is true 
that the Labour and Conservative parties, as Mr. Lloyd 
George said on Monday, show a common desire to 
wipe the Liberal Party out of existence, in order that 
one or other of them may secure a clear working 
majority and a free hand; but those who believe that 
anything of the sort is likely to happen during the next 
decade, let us say, must surely be allowing their wishes 
to father their thoughts. A party which can poll over 
four million votes at a General Election need have no 
immediate fear of extinction, especially as in all prob- 
ability it will be in a position to choose both the date 
of the dissolution and the main issue of the ensuing 
Election. The Government, it is true, can be turned 
out when it likes by forcing an issue upon which the 
Liberals would be obliged to oppose it, but such an 
issue would almost certainly be one upon which it 
would have no chance of victory at the polls. The 
position of the Liberal Party is therefore a good deal 

stronger than it may appear to be in the eyes of super- 
ficial observers ; and it would be a good thing if the 
chimerical idea of the extinction of Liberalism were 
abandoned, for then it would be possible to consider 
the far more serious and practical problem of the 
form in which the Labour and Liberal parties can best 
co-operate during the next few years with a view to 
accelerating the numerous legislative reforms upon 


which they are agreed. 
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* * 
The Hungarian Government is now engaged in settling 
the practical details of the reconstruction scheme with | 
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Mr. Jeremiah Smith, the League of Nations Com- 
missioner-General. The prospects are, on the whole, 
satisfactory, but there are one or two weak points. 
The incidence of the proposed new taxation has pro- 
duced vigorous, though unsuccessful, protests from 
the Opposition parties, on the ground that it will fall 
far too lightly on rural interests and with great severity 
on industry and the urban community. This may lead 
to trouble in the future. Another matter for anxiety 
is the Hungarian tariff policy. The Finance Minister 
has declared that there will be some freeing of exports, 
but imports will continue to be restricted. It is 
imperative, in our view, for the peace and prosperity 
of Central Europe that the idiotic tariff walls which 
have been erected, not only in Hungary but in all 
the Succession States, should be broken down. We 
still hope that, when the Hungarian scheme gets under 
way, saner counsels will prevail. Dr. Zimmermann in 
Vienna and Mr. Smith in Budapest ought to co-operate 
closely in exerting their influence on this point. The 
Austrian control is formally due to expire at the end 
of this year; but it must evidently be extended, for 
Austria is not yet out of the wood. The Social 
Democrats have maintained their opposition, but they 
have never produced any ssuliells alternative, and 
they have failed to convince their friends in the Labour 
Party in this country that their hostility to the League 
scheme and to Dr. Seipel’s work was well grounded. 
Dr. Seipel has done his best and will go on doing it, 
we are assured. There are one or two important 
reforms, however, that seem called for. Some of the 
resent taxes in Austria are so oppressive that they 
efeat their purpose. An income-tax on a joint stock 
company amounting to 80 per cent. or more of its 
earnings simply invites dishonest returns. There ought 
to be a revaluation of company balance-sheets, now 
that the krone is stabilised. And there is need also 
of a proper co-ordination between the budgetary 
principles and practice of the central and the local 
governments, 
* * * 

The American presidential campaign begins in 
earnest three weeks hence with the Republican nomin- 
ating convention, to be followed ten days’ later by 
that of the Democrats. The outlook is one of endless 
confusion. The Republicans, triumphant in 1920, 
have been completely demoralised—first, by the 
collapse of the Old Guard which put Harding in office 
four years ago, and the consequent revolt of the West; 
secondly, by the oil and other scandals which, ever 
since the beginning of this year, have been displayed 
by the Senate investigating committees. The position 
of the President is almost more peculiar than anything 
else in an unprecedented situation. He has no power 
with Congress, which has flouted him again and again 
—over the tax-reduction bill, the soldiers’ bonus and 
pensions, the exclusion of Japanese immigrants, and 
other pressing questions, while Mr. Coolidge, on his 

art, has made it plain that he resents the Senate 
inquiries into the Washington scandals. The political 
prophets are agreed that 1924 is a Democratic year, 
and there can be no doubt that if the Democrats were 
provided with a candidate of national standing, they 
could destroy the Republicans in the elections of 
November. Their job, seemingly impossible, is to find 
such a candidate within the next month. As for Mr. 
Coolidge, it is practically a settled thing that his 
party will nominate him; but there is a widespread 
fear among the Republicans that he cannot be 
elected. His fate depends upon the Western Repub- 
licans, and what they will do depends in large measure 
upon the decision of that incalculable politician, 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin. 

* * * 

The inevitable new declaration of policy from Mr. 

M. K. Gandhi is awaited in India with the greatest 


-——, <_ 
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It must have an immediate, perhaps a 


eagerness. 
decisive, influence upon the Nationalist parties. It 
was recently asserted that Mr. Gandhi framed a 


manifesto condemning the Das policy of complete 
obstruction, and indicating an essential change in 
respect of Non-co-operation generally. Mr. C. R. Das 
came out with a prompt denunciation of “ organised 
attempts to prejudice the public mind” against him- 
self and the Swaraj party, and at the moment specula- 
tion is busy over the suggested consultation between 
Gandhi and Das in Bombay. In the meantime Mr. 
Lajpat Rai—the veteran Punjab leader, who is now 
in London—publishes a denial of the statement that 
Mr. Gandhi is contemplating the abandonment of 
Non-co-operation, and offers in proof a cablegram 
received a few days ago by himself—a message in which 
Mr. Gandhi declares that he has never dreamed of such 
a thing as proposing a new policy of co-operation. 
It is obvious, in any case, that an important develop- 
ment is impending. During the two years of his 
imprisonment the movement has departed widely 
from the lines laid down by Mr. Gandhi. He cannot 
resume his old position. It is impossible for him to 
accept the Das programme and method. But neither, 
on the other hand, could he return to Non-co-operation 
as he himself was preaching it in 1921. It 1s plain, 
indeed, that he has no wish to do so, for he has confessed 
that a national boycott in the form of “ mass civil 
disobedience”’ could not be attempted without violation 
of his central principle, the refusal to use or countenance 
violence. This acknowledgment, coupled with his 
antagonism to all political action, would seem to 
foreshadow a final split between Mr. Gandhi and the 
Swaraj party. 
* * 

The Rents Bill is dead. Many weeks too late, after 
much valuable parliamentary time has been wasted, 
the Labour Party has realised the uselessness of pro- 
ceeding with the Bill in face of the persistent and 
successful obstruction practised by the Opposition. 
After all these weeks the Committee was still dis- 
cussing, and likely to be discussing for at least as 
many weeks more, Clause I. of the Bill. In other 
words, there was not, and had not been at any time 
since the proceedings began, the smallest chance of 
getting the Bill through; for the Labour members, 
being in a minority, could not control the Standing 
Committee’s proceedings, and were wholly at the 
mercy of the Tory obstructionists. The Committee 
has therefore reported to the House that it is useless 
to proceed further with the Bill. This means, pre- 
sumably, that the Government will now have to do 
what it ought to have done at first—introduce a Rents 
Bill of its own and allot time to it. Probably if the 
matter had rested wholly with the Government, 
Mr. Gardiner’s Bill would have been withdrawn some 
time ago; but the Labour back-benchers wanted to 
go on with it, and got their way. Undoubtedly the 
attitude “Ere by the Tories towards the Bill will 
make good Labour propaganda at the next election ; 
but this is hardly fair compensation for the time that 
has been wasted. The Standing Committee will now 
presumably deal with the Bill designed to give women 
votes on the same terms as men. This has been held 
up until the Rents Bill was got out of the way. 

* * * 


Mr. Wheatley’s statement, issued on Thursday, 
makes clear the general lines of his financial policy in 
connection with the new housing scheme. Initiative 
and final responsibility in providing houses are to 
be left to the local authorities, which will place their 
own contracts, mainly on a basis of competitive tender. 
There is to be a subsidy from the State of £9 a house 
for forty years, on the understanding that the local 
authority provides a further subsidy of half this 
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amount. Rents are to be at a level corresponding to 
the rents now in force for pre-war houses of similar 
type, or are only to exceed this amount by the sum 
necessary to keep the annual subsidy down to £18 10s. 
a year. If less than the total subsidy is needed, the 
saving is to go to the local authority and not to the 
State. The standard dimensions of houses, in deference 
to the desire of the local authorities, are to be those 
fixed under the Chamberlain Act of last year. These 
terms are obviously far more favourable financially 
to the local authorities than those now in force; but 
on the other hand the rents are more strictly limited 
and the subsidy is to be applied only to houses available 
for letting. Mr. Wheatley hopes to get the Bill embody- 
ing his scheme read a second time before Whitsuntide. 
But, even if this is done, it will be some time later 
before it can pass into law. Special conditions are to 
be worked out for rural and small urban areas, increasing 
in cases where the need is proved the amount of State 
assistance available. 
* * * 


There appears to be a growing restiveness among 
Trade Unionists on the question of unemployment. 
The Trades Union Congress and the Unemployed 
Workers’ Committee are launching this month their 
joint campaign in support of the “charter” which 
they drew up recently, demanding both higher benefits 
and more effective steps to provide employment. The 
Trade Union Committee of the House of Commons, 
which includes a majority of the back-bench supporters 
of the Government, is also actively taking up the 
question, and has asked the Prime Minister to receive 
a deputation. There is undoubtedly some disappoint- 
ment that larger schemes for the provision of work 
have not been started, and also some criticism of the 
terms of Mr. Tom Shaw’s draft Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill. Up to the present, other issues have rather 
thrust the question of unemployment into the back- 
ground ; but this cannot be for long, and the Govern- 
ment will be expected shortly to make a much fuller 
declaration of its plans than it has done yet. The 
Unemployed movement has been very quiet of late, 
but there are now signs of revival, and a new National 
Conference of the Unemployed is being organised. 
Trade, left to itself, does not seem likely to improve 
in the near future so as to absorb any considerable 
proportion of those who are now out of work. The 
Government will be well advised to put all its cards on 
the table, and give both the unemployed and the 
Trade Unions an assurance that plans are in active 
preparation for dealing more effectively with the 
admittedly difficult problem of finding work. 

* * * 


The coal merchants appear to be very angry with 
Mr. Shinwell on account of his inquisitiveness about 
their profits, and it is clear that the Secretary for 
Mines will not find it an easy matter to extract from 
them the information he requires. The public, how- 
ever, Is apparently to receive at the merchants’ hands 
a good deal of information regarded as suitable for its 
consumption, for the merchants are raising a special 
propaganda fund for the purpose of taking advertise- 
ment space in the newspapers. In urging that this 
should be done, several of the speakers expressed the 
view that, if the merchants took more advertisement 
space, the Press would respond by taking up a friendlier 
attitude to them in its editorial columns. We have 
heard such suggestions before, but we do not remember 
seeing them so naively expressed. We shall watch 
with interest both for the coal merchants’ propaganda 
and for its reaction on editorial comment. This form 
of publicity has been used a good deal of late by the 
coalowners, with their “Story of Coal” series of 
advertisements. We find it unconvincing, and we 
suspect that the public, like ourselves, has learnt to 


discount heavily all such statistics issued with an 
avowedly propagandist purpose. Statistics are excel- 
lent things in their way, but we all know the sceptic’s 
comment on them. It was Mr. Sidney Webb himself 
who brushed aside an imposing table laid by the owners 
before the Coal Commissioners with the words: “* These 
are mere arithmetical calculations.” 

* * oJ 


An Irish correspondent writes: Developments in 
the boundary dispute confirm the view that to scratch 
an Orangeman is to discover a Sinn Feiner. The 
Northern Parliament by flatly refusing to nominate 
a member of the Boundary Commission is acting in 
defiance of the authority of Westminster, and its 
decision that if British grants are not forthcoming it 
will maintain its 40,000 armed specials on a war-footing 
out of its own resources and use them for its own 
purposes, reproduces the situation created by the 
illegal mobilisation of the Carson Volunteers. Sir 
James Craig has followed up the declaration of his 
Parliament by announcing that while he is prepared 
to settle the matter in friendly discussion with Southern 
Irishmen, he will not tolerate the intervention of 
“* outsiders,” a description of the British Government 
which ought to rejoice the hearts of Mr. de Valera 
and Miss MacSwiney. The Northern Premier has 
used language like this before, but in his latest state- 
ment he puts forward terms which suggest that he is 
ready to talk business, though it is, unfortunately, 
not so certain that his followers are of the same mind 
or that it will be easy to induce them to see reason. 
Nevertheless, things are advancing when the Ulster 
leader abandons the cry of “What we have, we hold,” 
admits that there are “substantial areas’ the inhabit- 
ants of which desire to be transferred to the Free 
State, and disclaims any intention of keeping unwilling 
border minorities under his rule. 

* * . 


According to Sir James Craig, the Boundary Com- 
mission is the only obstacle to the completion of a 
settlement between himself and Mr. Cosgrave wiiich 
would command the assent of both North and South 
and remove all fear of future conflict. The fly in the 
ointment is that it is not clear whether Belfast insists 
as a condition precedent to such an arrangement that 
Dublin shall consent to forfeit its rights under Article 
XII. Questioned on the point Sir James Craig replied 
that he was not in a position to give a definite answer. 
Obviously President Cosgrave could not afford to 
tie his hands in this fashion, more especially as it is 
common knowledge that nothing but the threat of 
enforcing the boundary clause has induced the North 
to climb down from its high horse. Were that threat 
withdrawn leaders like Sir James Craig who are 
genuinely anxious for an agreement by consent would 
in all probability be repudiated by the Orange Lodges. 
It is impossible to overlook the fact that the Belfast 
Unionist Press, usually so voluble, has refrained from 
any comment upon the Premier’s offer. If the saner 
Ulster leaders are strong enough to carry concessions 
upon the lines indicated by Sir James Craig, they need 
have no fear that these will be rejected for the doubtful 
benefit of appealing to the Boundary Commission. 
At the best this Commission is concerned merely with 
the frontier populations, and only by direct negotiation 
between Dublin and Belfast can terms be secured 
which would safeguard the interests of Northern 
Nationalists outside the border counties, who have 
hitherto been scandalously treated by all sides. Apart 
from the question of possible material advantage, 
Free State Ministers are too keenly aware of the enorm- 
ous value of an Irish settlement of an Irish dispute 
not to make things as easy as possible for Sir James 
Craig if he has really made up his mind to drop the 
bludgeon for the olive-branch. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE 
PRIME MINISTER 


HERE are some who feel that it is unfortunate 
that M. Poincaré should have fallen just at 
this of all moments. They would rather 

have seen him shaken but left standing—with maybe 
a precarious foothold—not because they have or ever 
have had any sympathy with his policy, but because 
they feel that if we are indeed on the verge at last 
of a settlement with France and Germany, it would 
be more satisfactory that M. Poincaré should be 
engaged as a principal in the agreement, and should 
not be set free to use his tongue and his pen in 
denunciation of the negotiators. France has in any 
event to make certain concessions, both to the public 
opinion of the world and to the necessities of her own 
financial situation. If those concessions were to be 
made by M. Poincaré they would be definitive; if 
they are made by M. Briand or M. Herriot we cannot 
be quite so sure; the Bloc des Gauches has no sub- 
stantial majority in the Chamber, and M. Poincaré 
might in certain circumstances successfully engineer a 
new reaction. 

But whatever may be the value of these somewhat 
nice, and certainly very hypothetical, calculations, the 
broad and indisputable fact remains that the end 
of M. Poincaré is the end of an appalling nightmare, 
which for over two years has oppressed the mind and 
spirit of Europe, destroying hope and promising 
despair. If in the history of the modern world there 
is any instance of a single man having wrought— 
patiently and honestly—so much evil to his fellow men, 
friends and foes alike, we cannot recall it. He has 
represented Chauvinistic stupidity enthroned and 
apparently impregnable. In ordinary relationships he 
is no doubt a humane and rational man, but the 
extreme narrowness of his vision has rendered him, 
in the greatest affairs, deaf and blind to humanity 
and reason alike. He has behaved like a hypnotic 
subject, hypnotised by his own phrases, and hypnotising 
in turn his huge majority in the Chamber. The exotic 
political atmosphere of Paris made this possible, but 
the elections have brought a breath of fresh air from 
the provinces to dissipate the evil dream. 

The débdcle was as unforeseen in Paris as it was in 
London. Those who have studied French political 
history know that Paris is not France, but Paris never 
deigns to recognise, nor ever remembers, that fact ; 
and we, who might have remembered it, had forgotten. 
We were assured on all hands that M. Poincaré repre- 
sented the mind of France more perfectly than any 
of his predecessors or rivals. This theory involved a 
very serious reflection upon the intelligence of the 
French people, but in face of the apparently over- 
whelming authority behind it, it could not easily be 
rejected. The French electors, however, have dis- 
proved it and re-established their own credit. It is 
not at all clear as yet what group is most likely to 
come into power; but whatever happens—even if 
M. Poincaré, as some commentators suggest, should 
remain in power for a time with the support of one 
or other of the parties of the Left—we shall not again 
have to face that wall of blank negation which has 
proved so insuperable an obstacle to a real settlement. 
Discussion will once more become possible. It will 


not be necessary for us any longer to feel that we are 
dealing only with a penny-in-the-slot machine, which, 
when w ‘<‘nquire of it our fortune, can never return 


anything but the same stereotyped answer. And that 
will be a tremendous change, of a magnitude which 
we have hardly yet had time to realise. 

For two long years we and the defaulting Germans 
and everyone else have been forced to accept the fact 
that with France no serious negotiations were possible. 
Everything was a chose jugée, settled once and for all 
by the logical intellect and almost animal determination 
of M. Poincaré. Like a ferret with its teeth in the eye 
of a rabbit, M. Poincaré would be killed before he would 
voluntarily let go. He was not capable even of listening 
to argument. Force was his doctrine and force was 
the only means by which he could be convinced. He 
feared the fall of the franc—for his bankers had 
succeeded in making him understand the seriousness 
of that—and so it became the pious duty of every good 
European to pray for that fall and to sabotage the 
franc if he could. In other words, we were forced 
to seek the salvation of Europe in the temporary ruin of 
France. It was an abominable thing that we should be 
obliged to face such a choice of evils, but M. Poincaré 
allowed us no alternative. 

His policy, however, has now been condemned by 
his own fellow countrymen in far more decisive a 
fashion than any of us had dared to hope. It does 
not follow, of course, that it will promptly be abandoned. 
That, indeed, is very unlikely. But it is discredited and 
will certainly, whatever Government may come into 
power in France, be open to modification—which is 
all we need ask. Its consequences are now obvious to 
all the world. It has failed utterly. It has led to a 
strong movement towards the Right in Germany and 
to a still stronger movement towards the Left in 
France ; and it has produced no “ reparations ”’ at all. 
It cannot any longer be maintained either by 
M. Poincaré or by anyone else. The blackest phase 
in the history of post-war Europe is ended. We have 
turned over a new leaf. What there is written on that 
leaf no one yet knows or can guess; but, at any rate, 
reasonable discussion has now become a possibility, 
and that fact alone implies a very great advance. 

The results of the elections in France and Germany 
are closely examined by our correspondents in either 
country in articles which appear elsewhere in this 
issue. It will be observed that although the electoral 
movements have been in opposite directions, the 
resulting positions are closely similar. In both countries 
the political situation is very uncertain, and cannot be 
definitely resolved before the meeting of the parlia- 
ments. But in both also there are factors which 
tend to enforce a policy of moderation and compromise. 
The new French Government cannot fail to accept 
the Dawes Report with far fewer reservations than M. 
Poincaré was inclined to make. And it becomes more 
evident every day that the German Nationalists, 
although they made the rejection of the Report a plank 
in their electoral programme, are not at all inclined to 
challenge a fresh election on such an issue. Moreover, 
the death of Herr Helfferich has deprived them of their 
only competent and determined leader, so that they 
have not the requisite moral strength to support an 
intransigent policy. It seems, indeed, quite likely 
that both sides, French and German, will accept the 
scheme with reservations of a more or less harmless 
character, intended rather to save their respective 
faces than to wreck any chance of settlement. 

All these circumstances combine to present Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald with an unprecedented and mag- 
nificent opportunity. If he can seize it he will earn a 
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permanent place in the history of European statesman- But Lord Buckmaster and his colleagues did not respond 
ship much more easily than most of his predecessors to these suggestions. They kept their Report as near as 
have been able to gain such honours. It is true that they could to a plain statement of fact, and confined such 
his supporters are a minority in the House of Commons, Tecommendations as they did make to statements of principle 
but in this matter he knows that he has the support °SY to affirm, but hard to translate into working inter- 
of the My _ ur. on ‘ foe > yt we apn ae. go is unfortunate, for we doubt if the inquiry has 
Asquith an . Lloy orge. e is in a far stronger ° 


yu : brought a solution of the mining problem even a single 
ition than any French or German Premier can be, step nearer. But there was, we must recognise, substantial 


and if he acts with promptitude and decision he can ‘excuse for the attitude of the Court. Lord Buckmaster 
certainly enforce the British view upon both parties. nq his colleagues were asked to inquire into the question 
If he insists upon the acceptance of the Dawes Report of wages, and the methods of fixing wages, and into nothing 
sans phrase—subject, that is to say, only to minor else. But in the mining industry the wages question is, 
modifications which can be discussed and adjusted and has been for years past, inextricably tangled up with 
at a later stage—he need not, we are convinced, expect the broader issues which the Court sets aside as “ political.” 
any substantial resistance, either in Berlin or in Paris, The miners claim a living wage, by which they mean in 
for there is no one there with the authority or confidence effect a real wage rather above the wage of 1914, for all 
to venture upon a policy of negation or even of obstruc- employed in the industry. If the industry, as it is now 
tion. He has his feet on a rock, whilst those with whom Organised, cannot everywhere afford such a wage, they say, 
he has to deal will, for some time to come at any rate, 0°t that they will take less, but that it must be reorganised 
have their feet in the sand. If he can be bold as well © ® different basis, either by national ownership or by 
as firm, the game is now in his hands. His place in some sort of financial unification. Sir John Sankey and 
history, as a statesman and a diplomatist, will depend the majority of his colleagues said the same in 1919. But 


all the Court of Inquiry says on this point—all it can say 
very largely upon what he does between now and within its narrower terms of reference—is that “ with the 


midsummer. We all know that he is an able man and merits of this contention we are not concerned. Itisa political 
a wise man. But we do not yet know how far he is question.” In effect, this means that the wages question, 
subject to that last infirmity of wise and able statesmen treated in isolation, is insoluble. The “ political question ” 
—excessive caution. The present, at any rate, is nO must be faced before wages can be satisfactorily adjusted. 
moment for caution. Great Britain has everything To have plainly proved this fact is, indeed, the one 
to gain by decisive and emphatic action, and—quite real contribution that the Court of Inquiry has made. 
literally—nothing at all to lose. It has shown conclusively that, until there is a fundamental 
change in the organisation of the mining industry, there 
will never be a real solution of the wage problem. One 
“REFER TO DRAWER” colliery will be able to afford very high wages for precisely 
the same work that is being done in another at a miserably 
HE outstanding recommendation of Lord Buck- low wage, and yet at a loss to the colliery owners. Some 
master’s Court of Inquiry into the mining dispute collieries can make high profits and pay high wages all the 
is that “‘ the provision of a minimum wage should time; others make in bad times losses which set off the 
have precedence over distribution of profits.” This seems, profits of good times. The well-paid collier is not he who 
at first sight, to be an important declaration of principle. works hardest or most skilfully, but he who is lucky enough 
But the Court goes on to say that it “cannot specify to get a good working place in a good pit. Either, therefore, 
conditions as to the basis on which that minimum should any minimum wage that is to be applied generally must be 
be fixed.” The second sentence robs the first of nearly very low, or there must be some sort of financial unification. 
all its practical value; indeed, almost of its meaning. Experts have known this for a long time, but it is an 
For what, after all, is a minimum wage? Is it a wage advantage that it should be plainly proclaimed to the 
barely sufficient to keep body and soul together? Or public both by the unfair working of the agreement of 
is it to be calculated with reference to the customary 1921 and by the failure of the Court of Inquiry to find any 
standard of living of the classes of workers for whom it is solution within the limits of its reference. The question 
proposed? Or, again, is it, like the minimum wages clearly is political, and must be recognised as demanding 
enforced in Australia, to be based on assuring a “‘reason- a political solution. 
able” standard of life to those affected by it? Unless we Whether it will get such a solution yet awhile is another 
are told what the Court means by a “ minimum wage,” matter. The miners have definitely put it up to the 
the mere recommendation that there ought to be one, and Government by pressing forward not only their Minimum 
that the payment of it should take precedence over any Wage Bill, but also their larger Bill, originally presented 
distribution of profits, gets us no further at all. For in the to the Coal Commission in 1919 for the public ownership of 
coalfields there is already in one sense a minimum wage, the coal industry. It will be difficult for the Labour Party, 
and it is paid before any distribution of profits can take which is fully committed to these measures and in which 
place. But there is not a minimum wage in the sense of the miners are the largest single group, not to endorse their 
the miners’ claim. That is what the dispute is about, demands. But the parliamentary situation makes it 
and the Court of Inquiry seems to us to have left the difficult to endorse them, or to make endorsement effective. 
position exactly where it was. Unification under private ownership and control is against 
_ it rather looks, indeed, as if this was Lord Buckmaster’s Labour policy; but a Bill for public ownership cannot 
intention. He declared more than once while the inquiry secure a majority in the present House of Commons. 
was in progress that the Court was not an arbitration And is a Minimum Wage Bill, of the sort the miners want, 
tribunal, and that its purpose was not to settle the dispute, really workable without either unification or public owner- 
but to elucidate the facts. Only grudgingly did he appear ship? 
to acquiesce in the necessity of making any recommenda- It was, of course, the consciousness of this dilemma that 
tions at all, though the miners’ leaders were clearly anxious chiefly caused the Government, when the question first 
to Press him to make definite proposals for a settlement became acute, to refer it to a Court of Inquiry, in the hope 
which they could then urge their followers to accept. that the Court would be able to induce the parties to arrive 
desire was to make the Court, in effect, a tribunal at a settlement without Government action. Lord Buck- 
of arbitration ; for they were keen to avoid a strike even master’s Report, however, virtually hands the situation 
at the cost of giving up a substantial part of their claim. back to the Government, marked “ Refer to Drawer.” 
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And now there remains between the Government and the 
necessity for definite action only the chance of an eleventh- 
hour direct settlement between the owners and the miners. 

Such a settlement is, however, by no means impossible. 
The miners are anxious both not to have a strike and not 
to put the Government into an awkward predicament 
unless they must. The owners, on their side, will probably 
go some way in order to prevent public ownership from 
becoming an immediate parliamentary issue. There may, 
then, be a new offer, and it may lead to an agreement. 
But no one who has followed the recent history of the 
mining industry or the course of the present dispute can 
reasonably expect that, even if a compromise is reached, 
it will really settle any of the outstanding questions or be 
more than a prolongation of the truce which began in 1921. 
In short, the miners and owners may, by coming to terms, 
give the Government a respite. But it can be only a 
respite. Before long, the underlying question of unification 
must be directly faced. And, if this week miners and 
owners fail to agree, we do not see how the Government 
can avoid facing it now, whatever the political inconveni- 
ences may be. In that case the mines question will be, 
in all probability, the outstanding issue at the next General 
Election. Meanwhile it is obviously the duty of Liberals, 
since they reject the solution of nationalisation—which 
many of them at one time favoured—to think out some 
other plan of unification, or even partial unification, which 
will enable tolerable wages to be paid throughout the 
industry. To shirk that duty is to ignore the most insistent 
socio-political problem of these days. 


A NICELY BALANCED CHAMBER 


Paris, May 13th. 


N beginning these hasty notes on the results of the 
I French elections, as I learn them this morning, 
it is necessary to state that the prophets were all 
baffled. Nobody expected that the Bloc des Gauches— 
or, as the Radicals and the Socialists are now careful to 
call it, the Cartel des Gauches—would sweep the country, 
least of all the Radicals themselves. The tone of the Press 
of the Left before the event was by no means confident and 
enthusiastic. Everybody had made up his mind that the 
Left would win seats, but would not win a majority. 
The unexpectedness of the present situation may be 
judged by the fact that only last week-end the British 
Government suggested a meeting between Mr. MacDonald 
and M. Poincaré. It was perfectly satisfied that M. Poin- 
caré would still have the big battalions with him. As for 
M. Poincaré, he accepted the rendezvous without the 
smallest anxiety concerning his status, though doubtless 
he realised the tactical advantage of being invited to 
England, for the first time since the occupation of the 
Ruhr, on the very eve of a poll which would be influenced 
by the prospect of peace. The reports which appeared in 
England, indicating the certainty of success for M. Poincaré, 
corresponded not only to the official information, both in 
France and in England, but to all unofficial calculations. 
The truth is that nobody should ever venture to predict 
the result of French elections held under the present elec- 
toral law. One may be glad that this time the list system 
has favoured the Bloc des Gauches, but nevertheless, the 
list system, which is a quaint mixture of proportionalism 
and of the majority vote, is frankly grotesque. To give 
but one example; in Seine-et-Oise the real fight was 
between M. Tardieu and M. Franklin-Bouillon. The 
average vote given for the members of the Tardieu list 
was 77608. M. Tardieu himself polled 76°757. The 
average for the Franklin-Bouillon list was 43°738, while 
M. Franklin-Bouillon himself polled 46°610. These two 
were the leaders, and certainly the most conspicuous figures 
in the battle—if one sets aside the representative of the 
Communist list, M. Marty. Yet it is M. Franklin-Bouillon 





who is triumphant and M. Tardieu who is defeated. These 
things could not happen in a straight fight, but under the 
list system no results ought to be considered surprising, 

The Bloc National obtained its strength in the last 
Chamber through the unfair operation of the new electoral 
law. Without suggesting that the electoral law has, on 
the present occasion, falsified the opinion of the country— 
indeed it seems to have given an accurate enough indication 
of the feelings of the country—undoubtedly the Bloc des 
Gauches has reaped whatever profits there were to reap, 
I remember a short time ago Robert de Jouvenel explaining 
with much wit that the same law which had given the Bloc 
National its majority four and a half years ago would tel] 
in favour of the Bloc des Gauches on this occasion. The 
elaborate arithmetical problems, with their averages and 
their quotients, and the election of deputies sometimes by 
absolute majority, sometimes by quotient, sometimes 
by the largest average, and sometimes even—absurd 
touch !—by age, work out to the benefit of the party that 
has the flowing tide with it. That is why the Radicals, 
though disliking the method of election, would not change 
it. It had served the Bloc National ; it was now right that 
it should serve the Bloc des Gauches. 

But even under this régime of opportunism and of 
chance, the downfall of M. Poincaré and the Bloc National 
was certainly not looked for. He was expected to be 
shaken into reasonableness and conciliatoriness. That is 
why men like Loucheur and Henry de Jouvenel joined him 
at the last moment at the risk of compromising their future. 
But whatever may have been the anticipations, there has 
been unmistakably a landslide ; and on whatever basis one 
reckons, the conclusion must be reached that the elections 
have completely gone against M. Poincaré. It would be 
wrong, however, to suppose that the issues were clear-cut, 
that the Chamber is at the mercy of a particular party, 
and that one can now state definitely what will be the 
foreign policy followed by France. 

Newspapers have a natural tendency to exaggerate and to 
state everything in positive terms. But in actual fact any 
careful analysis of the figures would show that there are 
now two Blocs confronting each other with practically equal 
strength. The triumph of the Bloc des Gauches is merely 
relative. Whether it has actually obtained a majority 
in the new Chamber it would be hazardous to decide until 
the Chamber meets in June. If one sets aside the Com- 
munists, who certainly are no friends of the Bloc des 
Gauches, I think it is possible even to show a slight majority 
for M. Poincaré, though I would not insist on this point, 
since it is agreed generally that M. Poincaré must be morally 
counted out. In any case the balance of strength is fairly 
level. It must be remembered that different results can 
be obtained by assuming that this group or that group 
should be placed on this side or that side. For my part, 
although as I write the complete figures are not before me, 
I believe that with the Independent Radicals who voted 
with the Bloc National, the Left Republicans, the Republi- 
cans, and the Conservatives, M. Poincaré could command 
about 274 deputies. Against him are about 127 Radical- 
Socialists and 89 Republican Socialists. In addition, there 
are just over 100 Unified Socialists. One arrives at a total 
for the Bloc des Gauches of 267. The Communists, though 
not allies of the Bloc des Gauches, must be added as 
opponents of M. Poincaré to the number of 29. But 
they must also be regarded as opponents of Radicals 
and Socialists. The few results still to come cannot 
affect these figures materially. I am aware that others 
make computations which give a clear majority to the 
Radicals and Socialists, and perhaps it is better to 
concede the highest claims on the side of the Left. But 
in any event one can hardly bring the total of the Cartel 
des Gauches above 280, which is less than half the Chamber. 
The only point which I desire to make clear is that there 
should be, however one reckons, whatever figures one 
accepts, no illusions; there is, it would seem, no homo- 
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geneous majority of the Left in the new Parliament as there 
was a homogeneous majority of the Right and Centre in the 
last Parliament. I cannot agree with those who find in 
these figures a compact majority for the Bloc des Gauches. 

This is extremely important; for although the complexion 
of the new Chamber may be found more pleasing in England 
than the complexion of the old Chamber, it would be folly 
to suppose that everything must now necessarily change 
for the better. If the new Prime Minister is M. Herriot, or 
even M. Briand, supported by M. Painlevé and M. Léon 
Blum, he will have a difficult task. It is likely that there 
will be constant upheavals. One danger is that the Com- 
munists, comparatively small as their numbers are, con- 
sidering the remarkable efforts they made during the 
campaign, will be able to sway the Chamber. They appear 
to be in a position to upset no matter what Government 
in this nicely balanced Chamber. It is, of course, possible 
that those Independent Radicals who have hitherto given 
their allegiance to M. Poincaré, and even some of the so- 
called Republicans of the Left, will consent to support the 
new Prime Minister, but they will support him only if he 
pursues a national policy, not deviating too much from 
the Poincaré policy. Thus, although in the first moment 
of surprise there is a tendency to believe that the whole of 
French policy will be revolutionised, it would be well to 
examine the situation more carefully before jumping to 
conclusions. If M. Herriot became Prime Minister, as he 
appears entitled to become, it would be hard for him to 
make drastic alterations in policy without running the risk 
of being overthrown. 

One should point out, on the other hand, that if this 
warning against excessive hopes is necessary, the whole 
moral of the election is that the French people are tired of 
strife and negation, and desire a friendly settlement. 
Whatever else there may be a majority for, there is a 
majority for an agreement with England, and for a solution 
of the Reparations problem. Even though the Ruhr policy 
is still to be pursued it will be pursued with dwindling 
energy. Pledges will be held only nominally. The Radi- 
cals, in an effort to placate the more reasonable remnants of 
the Bloc National, will endeavour not to throw down the 
Poincaré policy entirely, but to adapt it to new needs. 
But the Socialists, who after all have made relatively the 
largest gains, are pledged to evacuate the Ruhr without 
delay. From the beginning they have expressed them- 
selves against the Ruhr policy. They cannot be ignored, 
since they number over a hundred. Therefore if the Cartel 
of the elections is not to be broken up immediately, the 
Prime Minister will have to exercise the utmost tact. 

The new Chamber will have to sort itself out. Not until 
it meets will it be possible to know with precision how the 
parties stand, or for what they stand. Many men adopt 
party labels in France purely for electoral purposes without 
prejudice to the policy which they will subsequently support. 

One feature of this week has been a fresh fall of the franc. 
It was known that M. Poincaré had been reproached by his 
opponents for imposing higher taxation. Obviously there 
must now be reassurances that the successor of M. Poincaré 
will not reverse his fiscal policy. Moreover, it is recognised 
that M. Poincaré was the man best qualified to carry through 
a settlement. If he goes into opposition, wielding his 
powerful pen against the arrangements which might be 
made, and persuading some of the more nationalist Radicals, 
the chances of a solution of post-war problems in such a 
delicately balanced Chamber will be smaller, not greater, 
because of his defeat and of the victory of the Bloc des 
Gauches. What many men in France now hope is that 
there will be, if not at once, then at no distant date, a 
government of concentration, a coalition of all the moderate 
elements, whether they have hitherto ranged themselves 
on one side of the barrier or on the other. Perhaps it is 
only by some such grouping, which ignores the electoral 
labels that a stable government will be found possible. 

SisLEY HupDLEsTON. 


A CONFUSED SITUATION IN 
GERMANY 


FRANKFURT-AM-Main, May 10th. 

HE German Socialist Party has met with the disaster 

that everybody anticipated, and that, I am obliged 

with regret to say, it entirely deserved. In 1920 
the Majority Socialists polled 5,614,452 votes, the Inde- 
pendent Socialists 4,894,317, and the Communists 441,995. 
On May 4th the united Socialist Party polled 5,991,547 
votes and the Communists 8,728,089. In 1920 the Socialist 
vote was 40 per cent. of the total poll; on May 4th, when 
three and a-half million more electors voted than in 1920, 
it was only 20 per cent. At the last election 193 Socialists 
(112 Majority and 81 Independents) and only 2 Communists 
were elected. The new Reichstag has 100 Socialist and 
62 Communist members. Perhaps the leaders of the 
former Independent Socialist Party now realise what a 
blunder they made when they allowed themselves to be 
absorbed by the party of Noske and Scheidemann. The 
fusion was never approved by the rank and file of the 
Independent Party, two-thirds of whom have now deserted 
their leaders. It is probable that only about a million 
and a-half of the former Independent Socialists voted for 
the Socialist lists on May 4th. The twelve hundred 
thousand votes lost by the Socialists and not gained by 
the Communists no doubt mainly represent former Majority 
Socialist voters that have gone over to the Fascists, half of 
whose votes must have been taken from the Socialists. 
In Thuringia, to my knowledge, the Fascists are to a very 
great extent former members of the Majority Socialist 
Party, and there is reason to believe that to be the case 
in many other parts of the country. 

Had the German electors been free to choose their own 
representatives instead of being obliged to vote a whole 
party list chosen by a caucus without even having the right 
to change the order of the candidates, I am convinced 
that the Socialist losses and the Communist gains would 
have been much smaller. The result would probably 
have been a strong Socialist Party purged of most of its 
Nationalist and conservative elements. I do not believe 
for a moment that nearly four million German workmen 
have been converted to Communism any more than I 
believe that the majority of the six million Socialist electors 
approve of the policy of the Socialist leaders. Party 
loyalty is still a powerful influence. 

The Socialists lost and the Communists gained in every 
one of the 35 electoral districts, but the greatest successes, 
of the Communists were in East Prussia, Upper Silesia, 
Prussian Saxony, the Rhineland and the Ruhr, where they 
polled more votes than the Socialists. Here are the 
respective polls of the Socialist and Communist parties 
at the two elections in these districts: 








Socialists. Communists. 

1920. 1924. 1920. 1924. 

East Prussia .. 281,980 115,780 .. 68,450 118,168 
Upper Silesia .. 75,416 26,009 .. 87,118 129,781 
Prussian Saxony 371,790 111,295 .. 10,681 184,075 
Rhineland 952,820 323,000 .. 49,089 545,461 
Ruhr .. ee 469,961 204,518 .. 17,294 267,018 
Totals - 2,151,967 780,696 .. 182,682 1,244,458 


Thus in the most important industrial districts of Germany 
the Socialists lost 63 per cent. of their votes—the same 
proportion as in Berlin—and unfortunately, 300,000 of the 
lost votes were lost entirely to Labour. Upper Silesia is 
the only district in Germany where the Communists gained 
more than the Socialists lost, so that the total Labour vote 
was increased, though in the Ruhr, as will be seen, 
the diminution in the total Labour vote was only about 
15,000. The heavy fall in the total Labour vote in such a 
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stronghold of Socialism as Prussian Saxony is particularly 
significant. In two other Socialist strongholds—Saxony 
proper and Thuringia—the total Labour vote also decreased 
considerably. In Saxony proper the Socialists lost 343,947 
votes (88 per cent.), and the Communists gained 267,702. 
In Thuringia the Socialists lost 260,091 votes (51 per cent.), 
and the Communists gained 151,455. No doubt a great 
part of the balance went to the two Fascist parties, who 
polled 67,454 votes in Prussian Saxony, 202,840 in Saxony 
proper, and 109,228 in Thuringia, whereas they had only 
98,496 votes in the whole Rhineland, and 25,758 in the 
Ruhr. In the duel between the Communists and the 
Fascists the former have won. There are only 36 Fascist 
members in the new Reichstag, of whom 82 belong to the 
““National Freedom Party” of Hitler and Ludendorff, 
and four to the “ German Socialist Party,” led by one 
Kuenze, and patronised by Ehrhardt. 

I am told that the Communists now regret that they 
concentrated their attack on the Fascists, and did not give 
more attention to the German Nationalists, but in no case 
could the Communists have won over very many of the sort 
of electors that voted for the German Nationalists, whose 
gains were at the expense of the German People’s Party 
and the Democrats—whereas the Fascists aimed at the 
working-class vote. The Fascists have to thank the ener- 
getic and ably conducted Communist campaign against 
them for the fact that they have not done nearly so well as 
they, and indeed most other people, expected. 

The most striking feature, of course, of the election is the 
remarkable success of the German National Party, which 
has become the largest party in the Reichstag, since the 
nine members of the new “ Agricultural League ” will work 
and vote with it and bring its numbers up to 105. In my 
opinion this success is much more dangerous than a greater 
Fascist success would have been. Fascism has no future 
in Germany, at any rate outside Bavaria, the land of its 
birth. It has already reached its zenith. The majority 
of the Fascists are quite young men or boys, attracted 
partly by a love of dressing up and parading the streets, 
and partly by the hope that the Fascists will do something— 
the parties hitherto in power having done nothing except 
make blunders. When they discover, as they soon will, 
that the Fascists can do nothing, they will desert them. 
Now that their activities are transferred from the streets 
to Parliament the Fascist leaders will demonstrate their 
emptiness and political incapacity. 

The German Nationalists, on the other hand, are perhaps 
the least incapable of German politicians, and represent all 
the traditions of the old regime more effectively and more 
consistently than the Majority Socialists. They are the 
very embodiment of the German Junkers and upper middle 
classes. Moreover, they have a definite policy, which is 
more than can be said of most German parties. That policy 
is the preparation of Germany for the restoration of the 
monarchy, the revival of conscription and military disci- 
pline, the repudiation of the Treaty of Versailles, and an 
eventual war of revenge against France. The aims of the 
German Nationalists are much the same as those of the 
Fascists, but they are more prudent and much less silly. 
They do not imagine that they can repudiate the Treaty of 
Versailles to-morrow or declare war on France next week. 
They no doubt owe their success in the election, in part at 
least, to their opposition to the Experts’ reparations plan, 
which has enabled them to compete with the Fascists. 
Dr. Stresemann’s shifty policy has lost his party a third of 
its seats, and the Democrats have paid the penalty of their 
feebleness and lack of any consistent policy. As I have 
said before, a real Liberal party would have a great oppor- 
tunity in Germany, but the Democratic party has no future. 
It had 75 members in the Constituent Assembly of 1919, 
45 in the Reichstag elected in 1920, and has now only 28. 
At the next election it will probably disappear. It cannot 


be said too often that the middle parties which have been 
in power since the revolution are responsible for the present 


situation. It is the disgust that they have inspired in the 
electors by their utter failure that has made the parties of 
the extreme Right a third of the Reichstag, and increased 
the Communist vote by 800 per cent. 

It does not, of course, follow that there will not be a 
majority in the Reichstag for the acceptance of the Experts’ 
plan. The attitude of the smaller parties of the Right is 
doubtful, and the German Nationalists may consent to 
accept the plan if they cannot get into the Government by 
any other means, for they are determined to be the domin- 
ating factor in the Government at all costs. It is not, 
however, at all easy for them to go back on their election 
pledges immediately after the election, and Dr. Hergt’s 
very cautious and qualified declarations have been badly 
received by a large section of his own party and some of its 
leading organs in the press. In any case, they are most 
unlikely to agree to vote for the plan if they are not in the 
Government, and as they can wreck it if they choose, 
their position is a strong one. For the transference of the 
State railways to a company, which is an essential part of 
the scheme, a two-thirds majority of the Reichstag is 
required and, as the Communists and Fascists will certainly 
vote against it, that majority can be obtained only with 
the help of the German Nationalists. 

For this reason a Government without the German 
Nationalists seems almost impossible. The present Govern- 
ment will meet the Reichstag and the Socialists can save 
it from defeat, but a Government depending on an Oppo- 
sition party for a small majority would be in a very pre- 
carious situation. An attempt to revive the “Big 
Coalition ” would be strongly opposed, both in the Socialist 
and in the German People’s parties, and might lead to 
a split in both, which would leave the Government without 
a majority. In any case its majority would be only three. 
Moreover, such a Government could not carry the Experts’ 
plan, for the German Nationalists would not allow it. A 
Government purely of the Right would have no majority, 
for all the parties of the Right combined have only 216 
members, apart from the fact that they could not all work 
together. The only coalition that could carry through the 
Experts’ plan is one of the German Nationalists, the German 
People’s party and the Centre, which could get a small 
majority for its general policy, with the support of the small 
parties of the Right, and would have the benevolent neu- 
trality of the Democrats ; but the Centre does not seem at 
present disposed to work with the Nationalists, whose 
requirements are exacting. They demand, for instance, 
that both the Chancellor and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs should be chosen from the German National Party. 

Failing a coalition—and if the present Government cannot 
stay in office—the German Nationalists are likely to try 
to form a minority Government with the aid of whatever 
parties of the Right will join them. In that case they 
might stick to their policy of rejecting the Experts’ plan to 
get the support of the Fascists. A minority Government 
of the Right would be very dangerous, for the German 
Nationalists are quite capable, if they were defeated in the 
Reichstag, of governing without Parliament with the aid 
of General von Seeckt and the Reichswehr. Ifa Directorate 
of the German Nationalists rejected the Experts’ plan and— 
as it almost certainly would—also refused to allow any 
military control, whether by the Allies or the League of 
Nations, it can hardly be doubted that the vast majority 
of the French people would demand immediate action before 
Germany had had time to arm. And it is difficult to say 
that the French people would be wrong. A German 
Nationalist Government would therefore be a danger to 
Europe. If the military control were stopped, it would at 
once begin preparing for war, and in an industrial country 
like Germany, that would not take long. There are large 
hidden stores of rifles, machine guns and munitions 
over Germany, many of them in the hands of members of 
the German National Party; the Reichswehr is, in fact, 
an officers’ training corps, which could at once provide the 
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cadre of a large army, and the Green Police are an army 
under another name. It is true that the majority of the 
German people are against war for any cause, and it is 
just possible that a Nationalist directorate would lead to a 
revolution, but it would be rash to count on that. The 
Communist vote is a symptom of revolt, which shows 
that the German workmen are beginning to be less docile, 
but one does not know whether they are yet capable of 
organised action on a large scale. 
The situation is thus very uncertain and confusing. 
Rosert DEL. 


THE HAPPIEST MAN ON EARTH 


WINE and spirit merchant, who died recently, 
had the forethought to write his own epitaph and 
to leave instructions in his will that it was to be 

placed on his tombstone. It was even more flattering than 
the usual epitaph, as was perhaps only to be expected. 
It ran: 
Here lies the remains of G. L. Norris, who lived and died the 
happiest man on earth, who was always busy doing good and 


trying to do good, and advising and helping those in trouble. 
G. L. Norris never knew his advice to go wrong. 


How many of us could speak so well of ourselves? How 
pleasant it must be to be able to look back on one’s life 
and to realise that one “was always busy doing good 
and trying to do good, and advising and helping those in 
trouble”! I confess, when I scan my past, I have to 
search very thoroughly before I can discover even one 
day on which I was “‘ busy doing good and trying to do 
good.” I can remember several occasions on which I 
promised to “do good,” but something, whether business 
or pleasure, usually intervened, and I seldom went further 
in the matter. The truth is, I am so out of practice 
in this business of “ doing good ” that I should be hard 
put to it to tell you what “doing good” is. Was I doing 
good when I gave that pound, years and years ago, to the 
Foreign Mission? Or when I gave the two-shilling bit 
to the Mission for Converting the Jews? Even in these 
matters I am not sure that I was entirely disinterested, 
for there was a prominent man in the church who, I knew, 
had saved up his money as a boy in order to give it to 
the missions, and who was now worth thousands of pounds. 
Still, parting with the pound— and even with the two-shilling 
bit—was a wrench, and I see it in the golden light of the 
past as a distinctly good deed. Even at the present day 
I cannot bear to hear people attacking missionaries. I say 
to myself, ““ If missionaries are no good, what about my 
pound?” Or “If missions are wrong, what about the 
two shillings I gave to the Jews?” If the attacks on 
missionaries succeed, one thing is certain. There will have 
to be deleted from the book of the Recording Angel two 
entries of some importance : 
Credit Y.Y. 

To Foreign Missions . 


» a. 
‘ ° eo ee 0 
To Mission for Converting Jews .. os 0 


ont 
wo 


The great thing about contributing money to missions is 
that it gives virtue a substantial and recognisable form. 
te are, I believe, various societies of children, such as 
the Ministering Children’s League and, perhaps, the Boy 
Scouts, which pledge their members to do at least one 
kind deed a day. It is not so easy to be kind, however, 
you have money in your pocket. You cannot go 

about the world smiling at people you do not know and 
giving them good advice. There are, I admit, a good 
many opportunities every day for a negative sort of 
indness—the kindness of not losing your temper even 
with the innocent person to whom your telephone-call has 
been put through by mistake, or, when you yourself have 
n rung up by mistake, the kindness of not losing your 
temper with the ill-mannered boor at the other end who 
snaps, “Ring off!” How you long to shout back at 


him, “‘ Manners, you scoundrel! You're not fit to be 
allowed to use a telephone. Where were you brought up ? 
Go and boil your head.” But you say none of these 
things. You wearily put back the receiver in its place, 
and it may be that in preserving silence you have done 
a good deed. If you wish to do deeds of a more positive 
excellence, you will not find it so easy as you think, even 
in so crowded a city as London. Begin by offering to carry 
a lady’s bag for her, and see the look of horror she turns 
on you as if you were a thief. Offer your seat to an 
elderly gentleman in a bus, and, as likely as not, he will 
glare at you in apoplectic fury, as much as to say, “ How 
dare you mistake an active young fellow like me for a 
helpless old man? Keep your seat, sir. You need it a 
damned sight more than I do?” That, indeed, was 
what happened on the last occasion—now some years ago 
—on which I tried to do a good deed. On another occasion 
I tried to interfere in a fight between two drunken boys. 
I held one of them by the arm with the result that the 
other redoubled the fury of his blows and beat the poor 
fellow about the face more cruelly than ever. Is it any 
wonder that, for some time past, I have given up trying 
to do good beyond throwing an occasional penny into the 
cap of a pavement artist ? And I doubt if the Recording 
Angel enters pennies. 
Perhaps there are more opportunities for doing good 
in a small town like Penarth, where the wine and spirit 
merchant lived, than in London. He was undoubtedly 
fortunate in being able to do good with so few ill results 
that he could immortalise himself on his tombstone as 
““the happiest man on earth.” Was he really so happy 
as this merely as a result of doing good, or may we not 
suspect that he owed some of his happiness to his digestion 
or his friends or his home or his love of reading or the 
pictures? Or is it certain that he was happy at all in 
this superlative degree? It is not easy to decide whether 
a man is happy because he thinks he is happy. Hazlitt, 
whom most people thought embittered and rather miserable, 
said before he died that he had had a happy life. As a 
matter of fact, there is no means of estimating the quantity 
of happiness. Looking back, the ordinary man remembers 
his happy experiences more clearly than the pain and 
wretchedness he has suffered, and he deceives himself 
into thinking that he has been happier than he really has. 
But he cannot measure either his own happiness or his 
neighbour’s. He may know that his neighbour is richer, 
luckier, healthier, cleverer, more famous than he, but he 
cannot be sure even then that his neighbour is happier 
than he. We do not know for certain even whether an 
optimist is happier than a pessimist—a laughing philosopher 
than a weeping philosopher. Each has a different standard 
of happiness. Pessimists get a great deal of pleasure 
from the feeling that they are facing the worst that can 
be known. They exchange the bliss of ignorance for the 
bliss of knowledge, and they would not change back again. 
Pessimists as a rule live to a ripe old age. It is questionable 
if a despairing view of the universe even impairs the 
digestion as much as, say, an underdone jam tart. The 
pessimist, indeed, however much he despairs of the 
universe, seldom despairs of himself, but like the wine and 
spirit merchant constantly experiences those most exquisite 
of joys—the joys of self-approval. Most men, it is true, 
swing like a pendulum between self-approval and self- 
criticism, but in the moments of self-flattery all are capable 
of happiness. After all, every man is to some extent a 
Malvolio, and we sympathise with Malvolio in his punish- 
ment largely because we think the punishment excessive 
for so venial a fault as self-love. Few men have ever 
lived who did not see themselves greater than they were 
in the mirrors of their vanity. Even a moralist so free 
from cynicism as Ruskin held that  self-love—* the 
gratification of our thirst for applause ”’—is the leading 
motive of conduct among human beings. “ That thirst,” 
he wrote, “if the last infirmity of noble minds, is also 
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the first infirmity of weak ones, and, on the whole, the 
strongest impulsive influence of average humanity: the 
greatest efforts of the race have always been traceable 
to the love of praise, and its greatest catastrophes to the 
love of pleasure.” It is difficult to say which is the 
sweeter—praise from other people or praise from oneself. 
Praise from other people, I fancy, is chiefly valuable 
because few of us can praise ourselves with confidence 
unless we have other people’s support. When other 
people praise us, they tell us only what we have already 
told ourselves, but we may have needed their endorsement 
in order to be sure that we were not telling lies. The 
wine and spirit merchant of Penarth was apparently one 
of the fortunate few who do not need the applause of the 
world in order to be able to praise themselves with 
assurance. He described himself as “the happiest man 
on earth” as boldly as a poet of our time has described 
himself as “the modern Homer.” And yet, for some 
reason or other, just as we have remained indifferent to 
the claims of “the modern Homer,” so we are by no 
means convinced that the wine and spirit merchant was 
“the happiest man on earth.” We can hardly help 
suspecting that he thought he was happier than he was, 
and that, even when he wrote “ G. L. Norris never knew 
his advice to go wrong,” he was deceiving himself. He 
“never knew,” but we, for our part, have our doubts. 
No man is quite so infallible as to be able to spend his 
life “advising and helping those in trouble” without an 
occasional error. Even the Delphic oracle only kept its 
advice from going wrong by making it so vague that it 
couldn’t go wrong. 

Still, a man who writes his own epitaph may be forgiven 
for trying to cut the best possible figure in it. If you 
or I kad the writing of our epitaphs and were sure 
that the authorship would never be known, would we be 
so much more modest than the wine and spirit merchant 
of Penarth? We, too, would like to inscribe on the tomb- 
stone a few sentences that would bid the stranger pause. 
Epitaphs are notorious liars as it is. If we wrote them 
for ourselves, would they be any nearer the truth? In 
this matter I can speak only for myself, but, frankly, I 
should prefer to be lied about when I am dead. I should 
like people to believe such charming things about me 
that it would be almost impossible for me to recognise 
my features in the portrait they formed of me in their 
imaginations. Many children, when they fall into a 
passion, comfort themselves by imagining themselves dead 
and a cruel world melted to tears and admiration over their 
attractive corpses. The turnkey’s son in Little Dorrit 
used to console himself for his miseries in love by com- 
posing epitaphs for himself before going to sleep at night. 
How human is the one that begins: 

STRANGER 
REsPECT THE TOMB OF 
JouHN CHIVERY, JUNIOR, 
Wao Diep aT an ADVANCED AGE 
Nor Necessary TO MENTION, 

Even here self-love at least makes sure of a prolonged 
life before retiring into the tomb, an object of respect to 
passing strangers. The more we think of ourselves as 
dead, indeed, the kindlier our feelings towards ourselves 
become. We can deny ourselves nothing. A few poets 
have written ribald epitaphs on themselves, but even they 
would probably have been very angry if such epitaphs 
had been written on them by anybody else. They were, 
it seems to me, merely inoculating their reputations against 
disparagement. For the average poet, I am sure, thinks 
quite as well of himself as the wine and spirit merchant 
of Penarth. He may admit a few faults, for he likes to 
feel that he is human, but, being a poet, he is a man of 
imagination, and sees himself a little larger than life. 
But few men are so honest as the wine and spirit merchant, 
who has surely written the most honest epitaph since 
Mr. Thomas Sapsea praised his “ reverential wife’ in her 
tomb. Requiescat in pace! Y. ¥. 


TWO DECADES OF EUGENICS 


UST twenty years ago, on May 16th, 1904, Francis 
J Galton, a veteran student of Nature and mankind, 
emerged from his retirement and read before our 
newly formed Sociological Society a paper on “ Eugenics ; 
Its Definition, Scope and Aims.”* In printed form it is 
shorter than this article. The most recent addition to 
my library of eugenics, twenty years afterwards, is a 
bibliography} running to 514 large pages and containing 
the names of contributions almost running, at a rough 
estimate, into six figures. The reader will understand 
that my method here must be indicative and summary. 

The illustrious old gentleman, so splendid in physique 
and face and voice, was merely stating in the fewest 
possible words the evident argument from his own works 
on hereditary genius and the inheritance of human faculty ; 
to which he applied a purposive, human and humane 
version of the principle of natural selection defined by his 
cousin, Charles Darwin. His name and fame drew to the 
London School of Economics that afternoon an audience 
quite small in numbers, but including such men as the 
Chairman, Professor Karl Pearson; Dr. Maudsley, 
Dr. Mercier, Professor Weldon, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, all 
now gone; and Dr. Robert Hutchison, Mr. H. G. Wells 
and Professor L. T. Hobhouse. The written communica- 
tions were vastly more valuable than the discussion carried 
on by the learned persons named; and I must at least 
quote the first paragraph from the contribution by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, who wrote: “I agree with the paper, 
and go so far as to say that there is now no reasonable 
excuse for refusing to face the fact that nothing but a 
eugenic religion can save our civilisation from the fate 
that has overtaken all previous civilisations.” 

Incomparably the most useful thing to be done here and 
now would be to copy out Galton’s paper and let it be 
read, twenty years afterwards, by large numbers of serious 
and interested readers who have never read it at all, and 
whose notions of eugenics are not improbably far remote 
from anything which the founder of eugenics would recognise 
or approve. ‘“‘ That we should be forcibly married by the 
police” is the kind of description of eugenics which we 
owe, for instance, to Mr. Chesterton, and it is a fair sample 
of one of the many perversions and misrepresentations 
which the eugenic idea has suffered from that memorable 
May afternoon to this day. 

Galton had invented the word many years previously, 
and in view of present Olympic contests in Paris, not to 
mention the humble prospects of our representatives there 
as compared, say, with those of the tiny Finnish nation, 
we may remind ourselves that the word eugenes, well- 
descended, was applied by the Greeks to, for instance, 
a youthful winner in the Olympic Games when they observed 
that his father, in his time, had been a winner also— 
perhaps in the same “event,” or kind of contest. Galton 
defined eugenics as “the science which deals with all 
influences that improve the inborn qualities of a race; 
also with those that develop them to the utmost advantage.’ 
The judicious reader will observe that in this original 
definition (afterwards altered under other influences much 
for the worse, in my judgment) Galton recognises not 
only “nature” but the whole of “nurture.” The so-called 
eugenics which ignores nurture, and which has usurped the 
name in this country, is beneath contempt, intellectually 
and morally. It takes the noble name of Galton in vain 
and prostitutes a sublime idea to the service of selfishness 
and greed and jealousy of the less fortunate—the most 
damnable of all sentiments. 

* Published in Sociological Papers, 1904 (Macmillan), The Socio- 
logical Society, Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, S.W. ; and reprinted 
in 1909 in Essays in Eugenics, published by the Eugenics Education 
Society. 

+ A Bibliography of Eugenics, by Samuel J. Holmes, Professor 
of Zoology in the University of California. (University of Californls 
Press. 1924.) 
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At once everybody began to talk, and nearly everybody 
to write, about eugenics, and they have done so ever since. 
To myself, a youngster just finishing an academic thesis 
for a doctorate, upon the influences exercised by our 
cities over the health of the citizens, that brief address 
was a revelation and an inspiration: before the meeting 
was over I had resolved to give up the practice of medicine 
in order to follow Galton. Twenty years afterwards it 
seems to me that no other choice was possible. 

But if eugenics was to be a religion, it might very well 
be used for that form of religion according to which 
“Church” looks down upon “Chapel.” Here, in the 
unexamined assumptions of a certain pseudo-eugenics, 
was an excuse for snobbery, a new warrant for class hatred 
of the less fortunate by the more so, and an urgently 
needed argument against social reform. Already, shortly 
before this birthday of eugenics, some few of us had been 
inveighing against the facts, at that time most abominable, 
of infant mortality. To save infants and mothers might 
cost a little money—less than it cost to bury them, as a 
matter of statistical fact, we replied—and the avaricious and 
brutal, who, being such, should indeed have been promptly 
segregated or sterilised on eugenic grounds, invoked 
eugenics to argue that any efforts to save infants were 
contrary to natural selection, as if the slums were natural. 
Two schools of eugenists at once arose, whom Professor 
Patrick Geddes called respectively the Magians and the 
Herodians; the latter I myself, with convenient ambiguity, 
called the better-dead school. It still thrives, and strives 
to persuade the nation that open cesspools ennoble the 
race; but its hours are numbered and it will shortly go 
to its own place. Here we will treat with silence the 
various societies, reviews, professors, politicians, homunculi 
@ cetera, who, almost wholly confined to Galton’s own 
country, have made and make divine eugenics into a 
devilish thing of greed and hate and fear. 

But rather let us recall a closing passage from Galton’s 
paper: 

Eugenics must be introduced into the national conscience like 
anew religion. It has, indeed, strong claims to become an orthodox 
religious tenet of the future, for it co-operates with the workings 
of Nature by securing that humanity shall be represented by the 
fittest races. What Nature does blindly, slowly and ruthlessly, 
man may do providently, quickly and kindly. As it lies within 
his power, so it becomes his duty to work in that direction, just 
as it is his duty to succour neighbours who suffer misfortune. 
The improvement of our stock seems to me one of the highest 
objects that we can reasonably attempt. We are ignorant of the 
ultimate destinies of humanity, but feel perfectly sure that it is 
as noble a work to raise its level in the sense already explained, 
as it would be disgraceful to abase it. I see no impossibility in 
Eugenics becoming a religious dogma among mankind. 

Two decades afterwards, the plain question is not how 
much eugenics has been talked and written, but how much 
has been practised. The answer depends upon the particu- 
lar part of eugenics which we are considering. If it be the 
increase of the birth-rate amongst those stocks or families 
where parenthood would seem to be most desirable in the 
interests of the race, the answer is that we have not merely 
not practised eugenics, but that we have steadily practised 
its opposite. The wide dissemination of the methods of 
contraception has served our appetites and our personal 
interests ; we exhort each other to do as we should, and 
meanwhile do as we please. The reason is perfectly evident: 

What has posterity done for us?” 

If we are to practise Galtonian eugenics—or positive 
eugenics, as I later called it, with Galton’s approval—we 
must have compelling motives. Remember that the 
problem is new; no longer does sexual appetite play a part; 
we know too much for that. If we are to be practising 
cugenists, our religion must have the force of a religion; 


it must determine conduct. Other religions, when and 


where they have worked, have provided motives which 
Swayed the hearts and dictated the deeds of men; motives 
worthy or unworthy, such as gratitude and love for a 
Saviour, hope of Heaven, fear of hell. The religion of 


eugenics affords no motives to us of to-day to compel us to 
practise our creed. The parental instinct may be as strong 
in us as in men and women of the past, but other instincts 
and desires make their appeals; cats and dogs are available, 
with manifest advantages over children, and we can satisfy 
our parental instincts upon them. For myself, I see not the 
remotest prospect of any turn of the tide, which was already 
flowing in the wrong direction, and had steadily set away 
from Galton’s noble ideal ever since he announced it twenty 
years ago. 

Far otherwise, fortunately, is, or will be, the case with 
those other departments of eugenic practice to which, in 
past years, I have given names, some of which are now in 
general use. Whilst positive eugenics—the encouragement 
of worthy parenthood—remains a dream, or little more, 
much has been done in the direction of negative eugenics— 
the discouragement of unworthy parenthood. We now have 
in this country, for instance, the Mental Deficiency Act, in 
which, at least, the principle of lifelong care, involving 
segregation of the feeble-minded, is recognised. Much also 
has been done in respect of preventive eugenics—the pro- 
tection of parenthood from the racial poisons, such as 
venereal disease, lead and alcohol. Galton never considered 
this subject at all; it is evidently part of practical eugenics. 

Nor did he consider, nor has anyone yet considered as 
we should, the possibility which I call constructive eugenics 
—the enhancement of human quality by good and well- 
devised nurture of future parents and parenthood from 
generation to generation. Evidently it is conceivable that, 
just as inhalation of lead dust injures the germ plasm, so 
something else, such as right exposure to sunlight, might 
improve the germ plasm. Such ideas were in the minds of 
none who contributed to that afternoon’s proceedings 
twenty years ago, because the biological world was then 
dominated by Weismannism, and a measure of influence 
was accredited to heredity, as against nutrition, which no 
serious student to-day would recognise for a moment. 
The germ plasm and its constituent units—they have 
dozens of more or less misleading names which matter 
nought—were regarded as existing in some private universe 
of their own, wholly inaccessible to ordinary mundane influ- 
ences, like the Gods upon Olympus. To-day the science of 
experimental evolution, still only in its infancy, has disposed 
of those incredible phantasies. The master word is not 
heredity, nor infection, but nutrition, including the nutrition 
of the reproductive glands and their characteristic cell- 
products; and from the study of nutrition we shall learn 
how to grasp this sorry scheme of things entire which we 
call modern civilisation, and shatter it to bits, and then 
remould it nearer to that world of light and air and water 
and food and work and play and love and worship, which 
the laws and heart of life desire; we may thus with Evolu- 
tion—or Fate—conspire; command Nature by obeying 
her; and achieve constructive eugenics, building nobler 
individuals and through them a nobler race; if we will. 

LENS. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


, | NHE fall of Poincaré should prove a blessed event. 
Since Metternich, whom he greatly resembled, 
no European statesman has carried a heavier 

weight of odium or done more to deserve it. He was an 

object of enmity not only to his foes in the War, but to 
the Europe which he kept in a state of semi-war, and to the 

Allies, whom he either bullied, as in the case of Belgium, 

or—as with us—treated with contemptuous disregard of 

their feelings and interests. He was a pedant, intellectually 
self-sufficient to an intolerable degree, and obstinate with 
the obstinacy of the fundamentally weak man who feels 
that if he gives way at all, he will have to give way alto- 
gether. What is still more surprising is that, though he 
B2 
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dominated France, his countrymen never liked him. “ He 
is no Frenchman; he is a Lorrainer,” said an able fellow- 
Frenchman to me; and, indeed, his stiff irresponsiveness, 
and frosty, ungenial temperament, were an affront to the 
finer French spirit. And, though personally honest, his 
policy ran on a chain of crooked evasions. It is a fact 
that American and English bankers only consented to 
come to the relief of the franc on condition that Poincaré 
would agree to recognise the economic and structural 
unity of Germany. The pledge was no sooner given than 
it was broken. The Belgians were forced to be the messen- 
gers of a new scheme of “ sanctions,’”’ which, as soon as 
it was examined, was seen to be inconsistent with the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Experts’ Report. He 
was eager to come to England, and, indeed, did his utmost 
to forward the visit to Chequers. But the ink was hardly 
dry on the Dawes Report before he was scheming to main- 
tain the military occupation of the Ruhr, and to provide 
for a continuance of the Régie. Had he remained in power, 
a tremendous fight would have been set up for a French 
Chairmanship of the all-important Transfers Committee, 
which will control the economic, and indirectly the political, 
future of Germany. The inevitable breach, therefore, 
was only delayed. Poincaré would have turned down 
MacDonald as he turned down Lloyd George, Bonar Law, 
and Baldwin, and would have decreed, without a pang, 
the opening of a long and devastating struggle between 


England and France. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, it is of the utmost importance to know the 
facts. It is nonsense, and rather ignorant nonsense at 
that, for the Times to suggest that the battle in France was 
fought on domestic and not on foreign policy. The 
Times has only to refer to the admirable press of the 
Bloc des Gauches to realise the falsity of this view. The 
fight, indeed, was the old one between the France of Paris 
and the France of the provinces ; the France of the Revolu- 
tion and the France of the Sacristy. But it was distinctly 
joined on the issues of European peace. Everyone knows 
that even members of the re-formed Poincaré Cabinet, 
conspicuously including M. Loucheur, privately disapproved 
of the policy of the Ruhr. Their academic opposition 
broadened out into the critical opposition of the Radical 
Socialists, and the absolute repudiation of the Unified 
Socialists. Not only have the sly backers of the Separatists 
in the Palatinate been smitten hip and thigh, but a totally 
different type of Frenchman—the charming and cultivated 
Herriot, and the high-minded Painlevé, knowing Liberal 
and Socialist England, and known by her—replaces the 
gloomy fanatic of Nationalism. And should the Premier- 
ship fall to Herriot, a Free Trader, constantly in touch 
with English politicians, thinkers and men of letters, and 
a first-rate municipal administrator, he will be a specially 
welcome guest here. Yesterday the talk of the revival 
of the Entente was no more than a cliché, worn to rags by 
over use. To-day a union of heart and mind between 
Radical France and Radical-Socialist England is not only 
possible; it is the sensible and necessary foundation of a 
policy of European peace. 

* * * 

Much no doubt will depend on Germany. My own 
inquiries leave me with few apprehensions. Germany will 
be sensible, and I believe loyal to the new policy of the 
Dawes Report. She recognises that the French movement 
to the Left renders a German stride to the Right even more 
ridiculous than it is dangerous, and that her salvation 
depends more than ever on the acceptance of the MacDonald 
policy of the Report and the whole Report. That is not 
a new gesture of the Social Democrats. It is the considered 


view of great capitalists like the President of the Federation 
of German Industry, and of half a dozen men who speak 
the mind of the moderate Nationalism which has come 
substantially into power in Germany. These men will, 
I predict, have no hesitation at all in responding to Painlevé’s 


call for a loyal response to the new French spirit. They will 
accept and welcome it. If they did not, British pressure 
would be available where it could not be used to promote 
Poincaré’s intransigent ends. But there will be no German 
recalcitrance. German acceptance of the Report will come 
in due course, and the Conference will follow, quite possibly 
with an American Chairman, and certainly with an American 
representative. Then Europe will begin to function again. 
* * * 

It seems needless to trouble about the daily assevera- 
tion of a lie. I repeat, nevertheless, that the Anglo- 
Russian Conference has not broken down, that there is 
no likelihood that it will break down, and that it has 
already reached and discussed some of the critical points 
of its research. More, perhaps, cannot be said. The 
enquiry is long and necessarily tedious. It includes other 
Powers with treaty rights, who have to be approached 
before the new relationship between Russia and ourselves 
can be set up. And there is the difficulty of creating and 
safeguarding trade-relationships with a newly established 
Communist State, which monopolises foreign trade, and 
lacks the legal machinery for the regulation and enforce- 
ment of contracts. As to the first question, the trade 
monopoly of the Russian Government will probably 
continue. As to the second, law courts and an equitable 
jurisdiction cannot be set up in a day and a night. But 
the Russian attitude is conciliatory. The capitalist wants 
security ; the Russians admit the desire to be reasonable, 
and they wish and propose to respond to it. That is a 
not unpromising opening to the negotiation. 

. * * 

Meanwhile, there is the distracting quarrel about Chesham 
House. Apparently the case is quite new. As a rule 
an Embassy is made over in long leases to the Ambassador 
of the country requiring it. When he has got his lease, 
the house becomes extra-territorial, a little sanctuary 
within the Empire. While it lasts the right is so absolute 
that if a murder took place within its walls of an English- 
man, no one could be charged with it in an English Court. 
Moreover, with the departure of one Ambassador, the right 
of occupancy automatically falls to his successor, who, of 
course, may be the nominee of a new national Government. 
But the Russian storm of 1917 was a new event. It created 
an absolute chasm between the late Russian Government 
and its successor. As this second body was not recog- 
nised, the “ Whites” simply camped at Chesham House 
and remained there by tacit consent, apparently passing 
on the Countess Benckendorff’s lease to somebody else. 
What they have done with the archives, which are the 
real matter in dispute, no one knows, though a great many 
people would like to know. With the recognition of the 
Soviet Government, their continued occupation clearly 
became a questionable point. But apparently our Govern- 
ment could effect nothing forcible. All it could do was to 
suggest that the archives were the property of the new 
Government. But we cannot order or enforce their 
delivery any more than we can send a force of police to 
turn the Whites out. Their occupation seems illegal. 
But that, apparently, can only be determined when the 
Law Courts come to decide whether the gap between the 
demise of the Imperial Government and the arrival of the 
Soviet Administration has destroyed the extra-territoriality 


of Chesham House. 
. * 


So Mr. Churchill has turned Tory. For some time past 
I should not have described him as anything else. The 
mask of Liberalism slipped away long ago, or was so care- 
lessly worn that the expressive Churchillian features showed 
plainly through. There was an intellectual process m 
Lord Randolph’s progress from Toryism to Tory democracy ; 
there is none, or hardly any, in his son’s slip back to Tory 
Protectionism. The Liberal period was one of mere dalli- 
ance. The lover was once keen, as such lovers are. But he 
soon grew extremely distracted. The truth is that Mr. 
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Churchill does not think politics. He acts them. They contiguous party, viz., Russia—has not been consulted. “ Hot 


are the mirror of his daily rehearsal of himself. The only 
change is in the pose of the actor, or his expression, or the 
dothes that he puts on. 
+ * 2 
I understand that Lord Grey is writing his Reminiscences. 
WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE BESSARABIAN QUESTION 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—May I, as an individual who, on one occasion, during a 
ski-ing expedition to the Carpathians, experienced the sensation, 
in a well-known mountain resort, of being mistaken for a Hohen- 
zollern—an amusing, if somewhat doubtful, “* honour ”—add a 
small contribution to this discussion ? 

Mr. M. Beza, the Roumanian Consul, in a recent letter, leaves 

readers to infer that territories have at various times been 
taken from or handed back “ to Roumania.” This is incorrect, 
for “Roumania” only became an independent sovereign State 
in the middle of last century (after the Crimean War) by the 
union of the “ Principalities’ of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
Until that date these territories constituted formal parts of the 
Turkish Dominions. As Professor Marriott, of Oxford, in one 
of his pre-war history books, says: “ By the Peace of Bucharest 
he (that is Alexander I. of Russia) snatched Bessarabia from 
the Tur Thad 

Mr. Beza has declared that in March, 1918: 

the union of Bessarabia with Roumania was voted by the deputies 

fin the “ Sfatul Tsarei”’] 125 in number, of whom only 3 were 

against, whilst 36 abstained from voting. 
An anti-Bolshevist Russian, writing in a French paper that lies 
before me, puts the matter differently : 

On March 27th, 1918, Roumanian soldiers appeared in the “ Sfatul 
Tsarei,” and the “‘union ” of Bessarabia with Roumania was voted 
under the menace of bayonets by 84 votes, with 34 abstentions, 
25 absentees, and three who were present having voted against. 
On November 25th, 1918, the definite annexation, without any 
conditions, was voted by 38 deputies of the “ Sfatul Tsarei,”’ out 
of a total of 160. 


Here, therefore, we have two differing statements. As it happens 
I am able to give a third, which scarcely supports that of the 
Roumanian apologists ; it is the official Ukrainian view of the 
Government of Ukraine in 1918. This is not an opinion of 
long-haired men and short-haired women who may call them- 
selves Bolshevists or Socialists, but is the considered contemporary 
declaration issued six years ago by the anti-Bolshevist Govern- 
ment of Ukraine. This official Ukrainian view was embodied 
in a Note sent to the Roumanian Foreign Minister of the time, 
and I send it to you, Sir, in its complete form for your inspection. 

The Note is dated Kiev, June 5th, 1918, and contains 17 para- 
graphs, and below I give a translation of three of them : 

The Council of the Moldavian Republic has always rejected in the 
most categorical manner, by a series of declarations, all idea of 
placing Bessarabia under Roumanian domination. 

When a Roumanian General entered Bessarabia with his army 
[N.B.—This refers to January, 1918], he stated in the most cate- 
gorical manner that this movement of troops had only as object the 
safeguarding of the Roumanian war-material that was on Bessarabian 
territory... He added that this army would only remain in 
ett until the latter was able to organise its own military 

rces. 

The Ukrainian Government has no need to prove to the Roumanian 
Foreign Minister, always so well informed, that the decision of the 
“ Sfatul Tsarei ” which met in Kishinef, a town under martial law, 
was imposed on it by force, and in consequence cannot be regarded 
48 expressing the free wishes of the people. 

The above Note was signed on behalf of the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment by Mr. Lysohub (Prime Minister) and Mr. Dorochenko 
(Foreign Minister). Most of the Ministers in this Ukrainian 
Cabinet belonged to the Cadet Party (Professor Miliukov’s old 
Party), the Minister for Education being Professor Vasilenko— 
® member of that Party’s Central Executive, and a former 
Assistant Minister in the Kerensky Government of 1917—who 
may hy n recently sentenced by the Soviet judicial authorities 
v. 

This Bessarabian question will have to be settled somehow, 
some time. At the present moment no sensible person can 
regard it as properly settled, for no solution can be considered 
when one of the three parties to the “ suit’’—moreover a 





air’ from Roumanian apologists on the plea that Russia is a 
Bolshevist Russia is no solution to the difficulty, for even with a 
non-Bolshevist Russia the ‘‘ problem ” would still be there. 

Le Quotidien, the organ of the French Radical Bloc— 
published on May 5th this editorial note prominently displayed 
in large and heavy type on the front page : 

Le Temps publishes the following information: ‘‘M. Poincaré 
yesterday received M. Duca, the Roumanian Foreign Minister, and 
afterwards Marshal Foch. 

Le Temps makes no comment, and indeed none is needed. All 
the dangerous policy of M. Poincaré is contained in these lines. 
Under the pretext of finding Allies for France, he pursues the super- 
armament of the small nations, which more or less involuntarily will 
again set Europe ablaze. The Bloc National and its Minister means 
not only ruin, but war also. 


I give this without comment.—Yours, etc., 
May 10th. “* TOURNEBROCHE.” 





To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I have read with very great interest the remarks of 
“*A Roumanian Democrat” on the above subject. I may 
perhaps be permitted to confirm his remarks anent the bad 
system of government at present in vogue, with the observation 
that until a plebiscite is taken there is not likely to be any 
solution of the difficulties facing the Roumanian Government. 
On the best authority, I am able to say that there is not one 
Prefect in Bessarabia to-day who has the intellectual and 
professional capacity for his post, the present policy of the 
Roumanian Government being to place uneducated men in high 
positions in Bessarabia, so that it can do with them as it chooses. 
The fiscal administration of the country is in the hands of a 
rapacious régime. In the villages the name of the tax collector 
has become synonymous with that of the Turk. The agricultural 
implements of the peasants are taken from them and sold at 
auction. The peasant never knows how much he has already 
paid for taxes, and how much he still owes. The elementary 
schools cannot be maintained for lack of funds. Endowments 
for schools are used for political purposes. Roumanian Ministers 
travel in state when passing through Bessarabia, and the villages 
at which they stay are compelled to offer them hospitality with 
foodstuffs requisitioned from the inhabitants. 

However much your correspondent may argue, it is undeniable 
that Bessarabia was stolen from Russia when that country was 
in the throes of a revolution, that the Allies have endorsed that 
theft, that Russia will not give way, and that in the event of 
Roumania refusing a plebiscite, war will result. The King of 
Roumania is here for the purpose of borrowing money to make 
preparations for the war, and it behoves each one of us to see to 
it that Roumania does not succeed in her nefarious enterprise.— 
Yours, etc., G. E. O. Knicut. 

May 13th. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—As one who had a good deal to do with the starting 
of the Agricultural Organisation Society, having acted as its 
Secretary for nearly seventeen years, I have been following with 
interest the correspondence that has been appearing in your 
paper the past few weeks. Mr. Morrell’s last letter has impelled 
me to write this letter, by reason of the following criticism of 
the policy of the A.O.S.: “ That the A.O.S. was taken up 
for a long time in urging farmers to combine for the purchase 
of requirements rather than for the marketing of produce.” 
There were definite and wise reasons for this, and I can assure 
Mr. Morrell they were not arrived at by the then governors 
of the society without careful thought. In the first place it 
is the simplest form of co-operation to begin with, and conse- 
quently such societies form a good training ground in the 
principles of combined effort ; secondly, not so much capital 
is required, and this was a very important factor in the early 
days of the movement in England; and thirdly, apart from 
the question of credit, it was found that the organisation of 
agricultural co-operation in a good many other countries began 
by establishing the least speculative forms. The phases of 
agricultural organisation more especially called for in Great 
Britain are, in my view : (1) economic production ; (2) organised 
transport ; and (3) scientific marketing. 

Production.—As already indicated, co-operation in most 
countries began by the producers combining for the purchase 
of their agricultural necessaries, with a view both to economy 
in production and to a guarantee of good qualities. Taking 
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into account what the British farmers paid in the course of a 
year for seeds, implements, machinery and other necessaries, 
it was found that it would be obviously to their advantage, 
as an ordinary business proposition, to resort to joint action 
in order (1) to buy wholesale instead of retail; (2) to obtain 
effective guarantees of good quality; and (8) to protect their 
own interests generally against powerful combinations on the 
part of manufacturers or middlemen traders. All these things 
have a direct bearing on cost of production, and the same 
consideration is involved in the setting up of co-operative 
dairies, bacon and other factories. 

Transport.—In Great Britain, where agricultural production 
in general is on a smaller scale, and much of the home produce 
goes direct from the place of origin to the place of consumption, 
there is not the same opportunity for making up train-load 
lots as in the countries which not only produce on a very large 
scale, but regularly make up such lots for shipment to this 
country. In this connection, however, it must be remembered 
that while the foreign produce received here in these large 
quantities thus secures the lowest rates for transport, the material 
consideration is, not the amount they have paid for the journey 
from the port of arrival to, say, London, which amount forms 
part only of a through rate and is influenced by bulk of con- 
signment, packing, etc., but the sum total of the charges for 
their transport from the point of despatch, the said total 
requiring to be covered by the market receipts before there can 
be any question of profit on the sale. I should like to point 
out here what for many years I have been trying to get our 
farmers to realise: that our railway companies already have on 
their books lower rates at which British producers can send 
if only they will, where necessary, combine their consignments 
so as to make up specified lots in respect to which these lower 
rates are available. Combination brought about through 
agricultural organisation should allow of greater advantage 
being taken of these existing opportunities, and also where 
facilities thus already available have been exhausted, place 
the associated producers in a better position to offer repre- 
sentations to the railway companies in regard to other matters 
on which they may desire to make their views known. 

Marketing.—Assuming that by means of combination the 
farmers have kept (1) cost of production, and (2) cost of transport 
to a minimum, they may still have unsatisfactory returns if 
the market prices should be inadequate or if there should be 
too many middlemen, each wanting his profit or commission. 
Under established conditions farmers throughout the greater 
part of England generally attempt to solve the problem of 
marketing by consigning to one of three markets—London, 
Liverpool or Manchester, and as a result of this practice a glut 
may be brought about on any one of them, with the inevitable 
result of unsatisfactory prices, when but few supplies are going 
direct from the farmers to numerous small markets the wants 
of which are catered for by middlemen dealers, who thus obtain 
profits which ought, rightly, to come into the pockets of the 
producers. 

Scientific marketing thus means, in the first instance, 
improved methods of distribution. The establishment of 
many more wholesale markets than exist at present would 
considerably help in this direction. The fruit and vegetable 
industries demand more and better markets in London and the 
provinces. It is absurd that in London alone there should be 
so few wholesale markets. Those existing are inadequate, 
shut in, and overcrowded, the worst case being that of Covent 
Garden. The time has come when there should be founded 
open markets in the inner circle of the London suburbs. The 
suburban areas of London are being rapidly extended, but 
practically no provision is being made for the supplying, on 
the spot, to their residents their requirements in fruit, vegetables, 
meat, etc. Markets in such places would prove a great boon 
also to the suburban retailers, and as well to the surrounding 
farmers, both of which, at present, have to send their vehicles 
right into the crowded heart of London, thus adding seriously 
to the crowded condition of our streets. Think of the all-round 
waste that is entailed by the present system—waste in transport, 
in time, in money, in labour; and how unhygienic it all is. 
I think this question would well repay the attention of the 
Ministers of Agriculture, Transport and Health. 

But whether there is any glut on the leading markets or no, 
and whatever the market to which produce is consigned, there 
is the consideration that the individual grower is in any case 
generally at the mercy of the commission agent with whom 
he deals. I have come across men posing as commission agents 


who were not on a level, from the point of view of honesty, 
with the ordinary street hawker, though to judge by their 
beautifully-got-up letter paper, one would think they were 


men of standing. In one case a farmer sent £40 worth of stuff 
to a man of this type and never received a penny in return, 
In another case a salesman had a ton of fruit sent him, and 
after a good deal of correspondence the farmer received £4, 
though the current price for the particular fruit was £18, | 
know of many cases of a similar character. 

But in addition to more markets and improved marketing 
methods, there is a great need for some organised system under 
which, in times of gluts, surplus produce can be kept back 
from markets already over-supplied and converted into other 
saleable commodities. 

In conclusion, our agricultural industry in my opinion can 
only be put on its feet by (a) organised production of the 
produce the markets want, not what the producer thinks the 
markets should have; (b) a proper system of distribution ; 
(c) the elimination of the unnecessary intermediaries between 
producer and consumer—our agriculture carries far too many 
on its back; (d) a greater sense of security for the producer ; 
(e) co-operation in production and distribution ; and (f) last, 
but not least, a reconstruction of our present system of rural 
education—mind culture must precede soil culture.— Yours, etc., 

J. NuGENT Harris. 

42 Dalebury Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 17. 

May 5th. 





To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Montague Fordham is ruthless in his criticisms of 
Mr. Philip Morrell’s plea for ‘“ voluntary” agricultural 
co-operation, and he appears to be little more sympathetic 
to the proposals of your correspondent S. L. B. He does not, 
however, set forward any constructive programme to meet the 
present situation. Is it too much to ask an authority of 
Mr. Fordham’s known ability to tell us what concrete proposals 
would meet with his approval. Many of those who are 
interested in the future of British agriculture, and not a few 
supporters of the present Government, are far from happy 
about the Government’s agricultural policy. We all agree 
that the labourer must be paid a better wage, but many of 
us are not satisfied that the proposals of the Government will 
enable the farmer to pay it. British farmers are not all stupid 
and unprogressive, and many are, on their own initiative, 
prepared so to reorganise their business as to enable them to 
pay a better wage. But, without more practical encouragement 
than the Government appears at present to be prepared to 
give, it is hard to see how that reorganisation can take place 
without a drastic cut in labour costs and a further increase 
in rural depopulation. The farmer is the manager who has 
to carry on this part of the nation’s business ; everyone agrees 
that he has an extraordinarily tough job to tackle, and, if we 
expect him to carry on for us, he is entitled to real encourage- 
ment and sympathy. 

I am not myself competent to make practical proposals, but, 
unless friends of the Labour Government do put forward really 
practicable and well thought out schemes, they cannot expect 
ever to win the support of the countryside. Is a Labour 
Government content to acquiesce in a further increase of 
unskilled labour on the streets of our great towns? Is the 
Labour Party content to be condemned by country folk as a 
party of townsmen, quite satisfied if, by pleasing the town 
dwellers, it can gain a majority of votes in the country as 4 
whole ?—Yours, etc., J. L. Etty. 

University College, Reading. 

May 13th, 1924. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS IN PARIS 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—British women graduates wishing to spend the coming 
academic year working in Paris may be interested to know that 
the American University Women’s Club, 4 Rue de Chevreuse, 
is again offering three residential scholarships for graduates of 
British Universities who wish to study at the Sorbonne or other 
institution of higher education. . 

The value of each scholarship is 350 francs a month for nine 
months from October, 1924. The rates charged by the club are 
such that each scholar would need to pay an additional 500 francs 
per month. 

The club is conveniently placed in a quiet street near the 
Luxembourg Gardens, and is most comfortably furnished and 
equipped. Each resident has a good study-bedroom, and the 
use of several excellent public rooms, including a good restaurant. 

Applicants for these scholarships should send a statement 
of their age, qualifications and proposed course of study, with 
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recommendations from two persons well acquainted with their 
career, to the Secretary, British Federation of University Women, 
92 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, not later than July 10th.— 
Yours, etc., THEODORA BOSANQUET, 
Secretary. 


“ ISABELLINE ” 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Sm,—In his highly interesting article, “Sandy Animals,” 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson mentions “ the rather quaint term, 
tigabelline.’”” I wonder whether the professor or any of your readers 
know the really rather quaint origin of this word? The remark- 
able story runs as follows: When the husband of the Infanta 
Isabella Clara Eugenia began the siege of Ostende in the year 
1601, his faithful wife took a vow not to change her chemise 
gntil the Infante should have captured the said town. Owing 
to the valour of the citizens the princess had to remain under 
this rash vow from the 12th of June, 1601, to September 22nd, 
1604. By this time the famous chemise supposed to have been 
white at the start is said to have acquired the “ reddish-buff or 
sandy-grey colour, characteristic of desert animals,’ which is 
since then called after the name of that ‘ great unwashed,’ who 
seems to have broken a record in this line, even in an age when 
nost people of her rank contented themselves with a monthly 
change of underwear.—Yours, etc., Litt EIs.er. 


Feldafing, Bavaria. 


PETER-GRIEVOUS 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The word “ Peter-grievous,” said by Affable Hawk 
to be inexplicable, is explained in Parish’s Dictionary of the 
Sussex Dialect as of French origin—* Petit-grief.” I have 
heard it used in the sense of fretful, rather than sad, and applied 
to a child or childishly peevish old man.—Yours, etc., 

Quin, Henfield, Sussex. MARGARET MACNAMARA. 

May 6th. 


Miscellany 
LA BOBA 


HE atmosphere in the “ Four Nations” taberna 
—a cabaret in a callején of the Albaycin at 
Granada—is blurred and misty with tobacco- 
smoke, which, as it eddies upwards, seems to dance to the 
music of the little orchestra playing at the back of the 
bare unornamented stage. The long rectangle of the room 
is filled with small tables round which are seated some 
scores of customers; mostly blue-chinned swarthy men 
in cloth or velvet capas of the period of Felipe el Prudente, 
wide-brimmed felt hats, and tiny pointed boots. Trades- 
men and business men: with here and there some tourists, 
some officers, and a student or two from the Sacro Monte 
college. On almost every table there stands a blue-glass 
syphon, and waiters thread their way through the crowd 
with hair-raising agility, as they distribute a multifarious 
assortment of drinks, ranging from champaia at ten 
pesetas the bottle, and glasses of vino de Paniza and agraz, 
to syrupy chocolate from the Escorial. In front of the 
big stove with its backing of sham Moorish tiles, on which 
is blazoned the legend “‘ Drink and admire ”—originally 
inscribed by Yusuf-Ibn-Tachfin the Almoravid Sultan 
over his fountain in distant Marrakesh—stands the Patrén, 
Don Saturnino, a big brown publican with a prognathous 
j8W; a “proper man,” so his customers consider him ; 
& man de pelo en pecho, “ with hair on his chest.” 
. High on the opposite wall hangs a saint’s picture, in 
meongruous proximity to the tawdry advertisements of 
aguardiente and apéritifs. The entrance-doors swing open 
Perpetually to admit newcomers and the ubiquitous 
who is the curse of Spanish cafés—aequo pulsat 


pede Pauperum tabernas regumque turres—and scrubby 


with close-cropped heads, who peddle tickets for 
loteria, The band is playing rag-time, which it somehow 





invests with an unmistakable Spanish cadence, and the 
company talk in sombre undertones of sport and business, 
of politics, of Primo de Rivera and Abd-el-Krim, and of 
the depressing badness of the times. For, as elsewhere, 
the times in Spain are bad. But what can a man do? 
Nothing, apparently, save shrug his shoulders, roll a 
fresh cigarette, and hope for better business on the 
morrow. “‘A chicken must live,” you see, .“‘ and bear 
its pip!” 

Beneath the glow of the arc-lamps outside the doors 
two Guardias Civiles chat with a mummified crone, who 
sits beside a big red water-jar covered by a board bearing 
glasses, lemons, and carraway-crusted cakes. Hooded 
carts with huge wheels and drawn by five-mule tandems 
emerge with their tinkling bells from the obscurity on 
one side of the bright-lit area of the café’s frontage, and 
are swallowed-up again in the broad washes of shadow 
on the further side. Pedestrians hurry past, holding the 
folds of their mantas to, their mouths ; for the night-wind 
from the Sierra blows strong and chilly along the narrow 
streets of the Albaycin, and modulates the harsh cries of 
the street-vendors of ground-nuts and water. 

Within, Don Saturnino moves a little further from the 
officious warmth of the stove, and, lighting another cigar, 
nods to the leader of the little orchestra of four—guitarist, 
drummer, a boy who plays a dulziana flageolet and another 
whose fingers clip and twiddle untiring castanets. 

Without periphrasis they launch at once into a high- 
pitched lilting tune that seems synthetical of all the rhythmic 
saliences of Spanish music, from the droning pentatone 
of the Arabs to the harmonies of de Falla, and embodies 
also in ingenious fashion the rougher tonic phrasing of 
the North. Wayward and interrupted in interval, swaying 
yet abrupt in key and intonation, it typifies the musical 
spirit of the whole peninsula. 

A woman rises from the chair on which she has hitherto 
sat alone at the back of the stage, listless, aloof, regarding 
the room and its occupants with an air of almost con- 
temptuous disdain, motionless, save for the quick ap- 
praising glances of her heavy-lidded eyes at the expectant 
audience. 

She is “‘ La Boba,” (the Simpleton), a well-known dancer 
from Seville and a favourite “turn” in the café-concerts 
of Granada; and her sudden emergence from immobility 
is greeted by a vague murmur of applause. 

A girl of twenty-five or so, of medium height, her indigo 
hair glossy with pomade and brought down low on either 
side her high-cheekboned gypsy face, which she has powdered 
to a corpse-like pallor, there is nothing in her appearance 
to distinguish her from hundreds of other women whom 
you may see in the streets of her native city. A little 
duck-footed, like most dancers, she is wearing a man’s 
sombrero, and a fringed mantoné of vivid scarlet is slipping 
from her bare shoulders, while layers of stiff white petti- 
coats roof her nimble feet. 

She begins to dance to a long-drawn melancholy passage 
on the dulziana, softly emphasised by the guitar, and 
with the merest rhythmic breathing from the drum. Slowly 
she walks the stage, her sinuous arms wreathing aerial 
arabesques, her head thrown back and sideways, and at 
once she infuses into the whole mesquinerie of her surround- 
ings an indefinable quality of charm and colour. In a 
moment her movements conjure up in the imagination an 
epitome of old Spain and visionary longings for a bygone 
glamour. A condensation of the psychology of her race, 
she reveals the half-oriental expression which has for ever 
settled the form and fashion of the dance south of the 
Pyrenees. Were she obedient to another concept her 
attraction might still exist, but it would be of another 
character and a different degree. Her allure is at one 
with the music in implications that recall the incarnadined 
prose of Gautier and the sensuous Hispaniology of de 
Musset. Her poses seem to picture aromatic patios where 
languid sefioritas, with faces pale as drifting blossoms in 
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the moonlight, dance for the delighting of hidalgos such 
as Velasquez painted. She troubles the senses with an 
impalpable idea of passionate and mysterious romance. 
Again and again she suggests whole passages from the 
Voyage en Espagne, and it is as though she had strayed 
from some romanticist Elysium where the grandiloquent 
Théophile pledges his contrabandistas in bumpers of Man- 
zanares. Above all, she is a great dancer. Her training 
forbids her to dance with the feet alone; indeed, the 
range of her steps is circumscribed and the steps them- 
selves seem elementary, though she takes them with an 
unerring gracefulness. And as she quarters the stage her 
whole body is at the flood of its vitality: head, arms, 
feet and hands combining with the music to form a rhythmic 
whole. Every pose, though calculated in its effect, is 
vividly spontaneous because she has mastered the art of 
spontaneity. She is seised of the innate attractiveness 
of movement possessed by most Iberian women and by 
all wild animals. In and by itself, the ablest teaching 
and the most laborious, all the tuition of a Maestro di ballo 
from Milan, could not have made her as she is. Art is 
the expression of a temperament, and La Boba is distinctive 
and fascinating as an artist because she is the embodiment 
of the distinctive fascination of Spanish women, whose 
temperament she reveals by a trained technique and a 
beauty of movement inherent in her countrywomen. 

But she is no mere superficially picturesque manifestation 
of a remote romanticism: she is the quintessence of Spain 
eternal and changeless, linking the grandeur of the past 
with a modernity of Directorial Fascism and footbal in the 
bull-rings. She never fails in her intention, though her 
moods vary like the violet shadows that sweep across the 
Sierra. Now, with arms defiantly akimbo, her supple 
body moves with a sort of sneering challenge, dominant 
and disdainful. And then her poses merge into a lassitude 
of passion and, her colour heightening beneath its mask 
of powder, the droop of her bistred eyelids covers the 
flame of ardent mysteries. Presently comes a sullen 
fatalistic brooding: a resignation like that of the Berber 
women who, yoked with an ass, wearily turn the noria 
water-wheels in Barbary. Or, as the vibrating boom of 
the guitar sounds with a note like that of some deep- 
toned bell and the fluid cadence of the dulziana takes on 
a shuddering monotony of supplication, her stiff skirts 
rustle like the turned-over pages of the book of fate, and 
the shadows beneath her eyes grow menacing like those 
of some Morisco warlock, as she looms across the stage to 
the relentless macabre pulsations of the drum. 

And suddenly, with a terrific final throb, the music stops. 

La Boba stands quite still. 

The dance is over. 

A hurricane of bravas hails her triumph: hats, flowers, 
coins rain on the stage around the dancer’s feet, and hers 
is the harvest, momentary, transient, of all those whose 
art does not express itself in some more permanent medium. 

But the glamour is gone. La Boba’s smile is but the 
grin of the gratified mountebank. She is very hot, and 
mops the damp powder from her face with a scrap of 
draggled handkerchief. ‘“‘ Que la transpuracion és de la 
salud!” (may perspiration bring you health!) shouts 
someone from the audience; and La Boba kisses her hand 
as she trips down to drink a cocktail of synthetic gin at 
the table of a group of her admirers. 

And then the doors are opened for the exit of the excited 
throng into the chill air of an Andalusian night. 

Outside, the old woman with her water-jar has dis- 
appeared, and a yawning mozo switches off the lights. 

But the spirit evoked by the dancer, though it has 
vanished from the taberna, seems still to pervade the now 
dark and silent city outside. 

A rising moon silvers the distant snow-capped peak of 
Mulhacen, and in the opaque immensity of the sky a star 
begins to shine, as from just within earshot sounds the 
deep sobbing of a guitar. C. P. Hawkes. 


—— 


Music 


THE “RING” AT COVENT GARDEN 


**T start for England on Friday. Wagner, who is directing 
the old London Philharmonic (a post I was obliged to refuse 
being engaged by the other society) is buried beneath the 
vituperations of the whole British Press. He remains calm, 
for he says that in fifty years he will be master of the musical 


world.” 
. * . 


“* Meyerbeer ought to be pleased with the reception of the 
Etoile du Nord at Covent Garden. They threw him bouquets 
as though he were a prima donna.” 

Extract of a letter from Hector Berlioz 
to Auguste Morel dated June, 1855. 


' , 7’ AGNER was forty-two in 1855, and had just com- 

pleted, in the May of the previous year, the com- 

position of Das Rheingold. He had already begun 

Die Walkiire and, indeed, wrote some of the instrumentation 
during his stay in London, but: 


it only advanced a paltry hundred pages. I was hindered in this 
principally by the circumstance that the sketches from which I 
had to work on the instrumentation had been written down without 
considering the extent to which a prolonged interruption of my 
working humour might affect the coherence of the sketch. How 
often did I sit before those pencilled pages as if they had been 
unfamiliar hieroglyphics which I was incapable of deciphering: 
In absolute despair I plunged into Dante, making for the first 
time a serious effort to read him. The Inferno, indeed, became 
a never-to-be-forgotten reality in that London atmosphere. 


Nevertheless, with Meistersinger and Tristan und Isolde 
unwritten, and with the Ring only just begun, Wagner 
had a confidence in himself beside which Napoleon’s faith 
in his star was a feeble miscalculation. It is now seventy 
years since Wagner wrote those words Berlioz quoted, 
and Wagner has been “ master of the musical world” 
since the opening of Bayreuth in 1876. As far as I can 
see he is likely to remain so for an indefinite time to come, 
because I believe that Wagner occupies in the world of 
music the place held by Shakespeare in English literature, 
and, as we all know, a Shakespeare is not born every 
century. I believe—antipathetic as some of Wagner's 
music is to me, and conscious as I am of his limitations— 
that we shall never have a greater musical work than the 
Ring. I do not believe we shall never have one as great, 
but whatever genius there is to come the Ring will remain 
the Ring, and as incomparable with what is to follow as 
it is to-day with all that went before. 


A modern literary critic of great intelligence has declared 
that Hamlet is not a perfect work of art and has produced 
some excellent arguments in support of his opinion. Good 
arguments can also be brought to show that the Ring 1s 
not a perfect work of art. Nobody has ever fully under- 
stood Gétterdimmerung, and there is a general agreement 
that it is intellectually unsatisfactory. I feel that it is 
intentionally so because Wagner would not be satisfied 
with a dramatic conclusion to his tetralogy that was not 
philosophically satisfactory also. Finding himself unable 
to create a self-contained complete philosophy, finding 
ultimately that—in spite of Schopenhauer and his own 
experience of life—he did not know, he had to trust wholly 
to his intuition and his craftmanship. So in Gétterdémmerung 
we find him falling back more completely on his musical 
virtuosity. That, at least, never failed him. A practised 
writer—especially if he were a dramatist—reading the 
poem of Gétterdimmerung with care could not fail to feel 
the purposed avoidance of giving any too definite meaning 
to the dramatic action. It is deliberately, and with 
extraordinary skill, that Wagner has made Gétterdammerung 
obscure. We may consider that this hides a real weakness. 
After all, we do expect the artist to know. This is true 
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of the smallest as of the greatest artists—those who are 
decorators or toy-makers and those whose toys are not 
dead but alive! But Gétterdimmerung is not alive, it is 
an obscurity, not a mystery, and it is so, I think, because 
Wagner went beyond his powers when he attempted to 
grapple with the problem of man and the universe in 
the manner of a philosopher. It was primarily a failure 
of his dramatic genius, for the dramatist who attempts 
to put the whole of life into a drama can do so only by 
writing a pure drama—a drama in which all the elements 
are so fused that the resulting work is elemental, that is 
to say unique and indivisible. Then it is a mystery and 
has an infinity of meanings, but where there has not been 
this complete conception, this perfect fusion, you get 
obscurity. Wagner did not perfectly assimilate the ideas 
with which his extraordinarily eager and active mind 
supplied him. He did not wish to create merely by 
intuition; he wanted his intellect to collaborate with his 
instinct, and in this he was like all the greatest artists. 
It is only the minor artists who are content to work from 
intuition or reason alone. Or perhaps it would be truer 
to say that in the supreme, the perfect, artist intuition and 
reason would be one. But I do not care for such an 
abstraction as the perfect artist. I prefer imperfect artists 
ike Wagner and Shakespeare. My criticism of Wagner 
is that in his greatest and most daring work he failed to 
achieve what he set out to do. No matter how often I 
hear the Ring, I am completely convinced until I arrive 
at Gitterdammerung. Dull patches here and there I used 
to find when I was first familiar with Rheingold, Walkiire 
and Siegfried have one by one disappeared with every 
hearing until there are no dull patches, no dull moments 
even, in the first three music dramas of the cycle, and if 
there ever seem to be, I know now it is the fault of the 
singers or the orchestra. The first three parts of the 
tetralogy are completely alive. And what a magnificence 
of life! No need for me to expatiate on the quality and 
variety of this life! Mr. Ernest Newman’s twenty feet 
shelf-length of books on Wagner testifies sufficiently to 
that. Then we come to Gétterddimmerung, and we find all 
through the first act no hint of failure. Then comes the 
second act and we are rudely shaken. The whole archi- 
tecture, grand and sublime as it seemed, tumbles about 
our ears. If in Gdtterdimmerung Wagner had risen to the 
height of the matter he had set himself—and which at that 
point he had to attempt—the Ring would have been 
incontestably and immeasurably the greatest work of art 
ever created by man. But in Rheingold, Walkiire and 
Siegfreid Wagner had scaled mountains, the highest Alps, 
one may even say, of music; then he spread his wings to 
fly into the empyrean and fell dismally into the mud— 
where, of course, he found excellent company, for almost 
all the other musicians of the age were crawling there 
contentedly. And when I say “mud,” what I mean is 
this. Wagner in the second act of Gétterdimmerung has 
become self-conscious. The music is fabricated, uninspired ; 
and it is uninspired, I believe, because in its final stage 
in the poem of Gétterdimmerung the Ring had ceased to 
be true to Wagner. Gétterdémmerung had no meaning 
to Wagner, and that is why it has no meaning to us; but 
Wagner took enormous pains to hide its emptiness from 
himself and from us. The Ring rather resembles as a work 
of art Milton’s Paradise Lost; in both there are elements 
Which seem eternally true, their mythological form is a form 
of life. Milton’s Satan is an example. Elsewhere there are 
passages—those, for instance, in which God and his Son 
speak in Book VI.—in which the mythological form contains 
we reality, merely an imperfect, irrational and obscure 
phical idea. Paradise Lost as a philosophy, as an 
expression of man and the universe is as great a failure, 
ie false and insufficient as Der Ring des Nibelungen, but 
Paradise Lost the Ring contains many sublime truths. 

. © point that I am anxious to make is just this, that it 
only when uttering these sublime truths, only when he 





wholly felt that what he was expressing was true (which 
also means—strange paradox !—only when he was uncon- 
scious of what he was saying) that Wagner could write 
great music. But I believe Wagner became more conscious 
that he did not believe what he was saying than Milton 
ever did, although I have my own conviction that in the 
deepest sense Milton did not believe what he was saying 
when he wrote : 

Effulgence of my glory, Son beloved, 

Son in whose face invisible is beheld 

Visibly, what by Deity I am. 
But Milton had a more ingeniously devised, more self- 
contained, fool-proof mechanism in his mythology than 
Wagner had, and although his soul could not believe in 
it as his own poem proves, yet his intellect could accept it. 
Wagner, I feel, was intellectually uneasy as well as spiritually 
faithless in the Gétterdammerung, but possessing a musical 
virtuosity as great as Milton’s verbal virtuosity he covered 
up his uneasiness with prodigious signs. But how the 
music changes when he gets something in which he again 
believes! What a change from the artificial paroxysms 
of so much of Act II. to the Trauwermarsch of Act. III! 
But death is always an unfailing stimulus to artistic genius, 
and in spite of the T’rauermarsch and the closing scene, 
Gétterdimmerung always leaves me with the feeling that 
I have been cheated of a sublime experience. 


The performance of the first cycle at Covent Garden this 
season is easily the best we have heard in London since 
1913. This is due chiefly to the conductor, Herr Bruno 
Walter. He is the finest conductor of the Ring I have 
ever heard. He has the rare power of being able to main- 
tain the rhythm alive in the smallest particular without 
ever breaking the design as a whole. The grand spacious- 
ness of the Ring, which is perhaps its most remarkable 
quality, is spread before us by Herr Walter in a way I 
have heard no other conductor succeed in doing. Nothing 
is hurried or scamped, no detail is missed, but nevertheless 
everything falls into its proper place, and the sense of 
culmination, of inevitability slowly moving from climax 
to climax, is extraordinarily well achieved. As an example 
of his sensibility to the more delicate beauties of the score 
I would draw attention to his handling of the scene between 
Brunnhilde and Wotan in the second act of Walkiire. 
Here that fine artist, Herr Friedrich Schorr, gave a most 
memorable performance of Wotan’s narrative. The ex- 
quisite way in which this scene was delivered was a triumph 
for singers and conductor. Too often the beauty of this 
scene is completely marred by an insensitive matter-of-fact 
delivery of what is really a passage of great subtlety. 
But to secure such variety of expression as Herr Walter 
gave to the score makes the greatest possible technical 
demands upon the conductor and his artists, and only a 
combination of great ability and prolonged hard work 
could have secured it. Among the other singers Herr 
Walter Kirchoff (Loge), Herr Edward Habich (Alberich), 
Mme. Gertrud Kappel (Brunnhilde), Mme. Gota Ljunberg 
(Sieglinde), and Mme. Helene Jung (Erda) impressed me 
most, but it was not outstanding individual performances 
that lifted this rendering of the Ring so far above all those 
of the British National Opera Company, but the far greater 
perfection of the whole. 


No English musician, even if he had the gifts of Herr 
Walter, could possibly rival a conductor so immensely 
more experienced. In listening to Herr Walter’s perform- 
ance of the Ring we are reaping the fruits of a practice far 
beyond any that an English musician can claim. Our 
sham patriots will close their ears and pretend that the 
B.N.O.C. performances are as good, or nearly as good, as 
Herr Walter’s, but those who were at Covent Garden 
during the last week will smile contemptuously at such 
lying pretensions. It will, however, be a smile of extreme 
bitterness, and if I were an English musician I should 
blush to be seen. W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


VER since the “Sea-green Incorruptible,” the 
Westminster Gazette, changed into a morning paper, 
my choice among evening papers has been hap- 

hazard. Like the majority I often ask for “the latest,” 
but when my appetite for news is not sharp, I usually 
discriminate in favour of a paper most antipathetic to 
my views and feelings, namely the Evening News. I 
choose it for the sake of “The Londoner.” Now “ The 
Londoner ” does not write every afternoon, but he does 
so several times a week, and he has done so for seventeen 
years. When I find him I feel my penny has been well 
spent. Though his essays are very short and can be read 
in three minutes, I often find myself reading them again. 
Those three minutes are three palm trees in a desert 
beneath which the fancy is refreshed. At last he has 
been persuaded by Mr. Squire to collect a few of these 
essays between the covers of a book (Day In and Day Out. 
Cassell. 3s. 6d.), and apparently daunted by a vast 
accumulation (he must have written at least between 
three and four thousand little essays), he has confined him- 
self to looking through and choosing from the product of 
recent years. You will find it a charming little book. 
* * * 


Like all essayists he often talks about himself, but like 
good essayists in connection with something else, the 
interest of which he first invites us to share. No one 
without a great variety of interests could have so long 
entertained us; without a full mind and a ready memory 
“The Londoner” would have run himself dry long ago. 
The charm of the information he imparts is that—surpris- 
ingly various and often out-of-the-way as it is—it never 
has the air of having been saved up for an occasion. He has 
remembered his facts because he was interested in them, 
and the facts he remembers are taken impartially from 
the news and gossip of daily papers or from the fossilised 
gossip of antiquarian books or from the news embalmed in 
histories. He has a strong sense of the past and a strong 
sentiment for it ; this is one reason why his own patch of 
print among columns of news and comments upon news, 
each item of which strives by every art of self-assertion to 
impress the reader with its own importance, is so restful an 
oasis. He has a pretty gift of ingenious reflection, which 
is never too ingenious. The reader never stops to think 
“What a clever man!” Though when “ The Londoner ” 
opens by asking, what has become of the lady who won 
the Great Calcutta Sweep? and proceeds to tell us why 
‘““Miss Danaiie” came into his head while he was reading 
about the Atom, it is impossible to anticipate his explanation. 
You can only be sure that the connection will be there, 
and that it will prove to be, not artificial, but pointful. 
Your curiosity is continually stimulated and satisfied by 
a slight surprise. I am always glad to praise the work 
of journalists, not because I am one myself, but because 
too sharp a line is drawn to their detriment between them 
and men of letters. 

* * 

I am frequently visited by an unfortunate reluctance to 
read the book which everyone is talking about ; not till 
the hubble-bubble has subsided do I feel the slightest 
inclination to read it. The time for reading 4 Man in 
the Zoo has not, of course, arrived for me, but I have just 
read Antic Hay. The disadvantage of this preference 
for postponing the perusal of the immediately exciting 
work is that I find no one to discuss such books with me. 
At the present moment I am longing to talk about Antic Hay; 
I should like to compare impressions. But when I mention 


that I have read it, no one shows the smallest interest. 
“* A very clever book ” or “a nasty book ”—I am stopped 
by some such empty comment. Yet the same people only a 


year ago were prepared to go into it animatedly and at 
considerable length. This puzzles me, for a book I am 
ready to discuss once I am always ready to discuss after. 
wards. Antic Hay interested me; I am sure I shall be 
as ready to talk about it again in 1930. 

* ~ * 


In the first place it is interesting technically. I knew 
Mr. Aldous Huxley had an elegant pen, but I had no ideg 
he could write as well as this; such precision, force, grace 
and originality in the use of words I had not expected, 
Antic Hay expresses a sardonic despair. It is more depress- 
ing than any tale of the slums; it is a story of intellectual 
mean streets. What a dog-hutch of a world! The ignoble 
narrowness of its dimensions stands out all the clearer 
because the sweep of the author’s imagination is wide, 
and touches, like a travelling beam, now items of science, 
now caresses choice objects of art. The denizens of these 
mean streets buzz like wasps in a bottle-trap, and either 
drown in the treacle and beer, or crawl up and down the 
glassy sides, unpleasantly sticky. The author knows 
well what he is doing. There is no way out. Mercaptan, 
Anacreontic anachronism, with his cry of “civilised people, 
civilised people,” and his pretence that they are all living 
elegantly in the eighteenth century, is futile. It won't 
work; poor, dull, sordid little Rosie is the result. Shear- 
water’s absorption in the action of the kidneys, though 
at first sight refreshing, takes on as silly a look, and even 
he has misgivings about it. We leave him pedalling on 
a stationary bicycle in a stuffy glass box surrounded by 
apparatus for catching his own perspiration. What a way 
of living! Such is the life of scientific research. Gumbril 
is too honest-minded to interpret the euthanasia of arrested 
lust as though it were the mystic key to life; he ends by 
just driving round and round with Mrs. Viveash who can 
never go to bed till she is bored to extinction—Mrs. Viveash 
who recognises herself in the sky signs of Piccadilly Circus : 


** How I adore them !” she said the first time they passed them. 
“Those wheels that whizz round till the sparks fly out from under 
them : that rushing motor, and that lovely bottle of port filling the 

lass and then disappearing and reappearing and filling it -_ 

‘oo lovely!” ‘“* Too revolting,’”’ Gumbrill corrected her. “‘ These 

are the epileptic symbols of all that’s most bestial and idiotic in 
contemporary life. Look at those beastly things then look at 
that.” He pointed to the County Fire Office on the northern side 
of the Circus. “There stands decency, dignity, beauty, repose. 
And there flickers, there gibbers and twitches—what ? Restless- 
ness, distraction, refusal to think, anything for an unquiet life. .. .” 
** What a delicious pedant you are!” She turned away from the 
window, put her hands on his shoulders and looked at him. “Too 
exquisitely ridiculous!” And she kissed him. “ You won't 
force me to change my opinion.”” Gumbril smiled at her. ‘ Eppur 
si muove—lI stick to my guns like Galileo. They move and they're 
horrible.” “‘ They’re me,” said Mrs. Viveash emphatically. ‘ Those 
things are me.” 

There are two other figures, extraordinarily well presented, 
who are worth scrutiny; the tragically absurd artist, 
Lypiatt, and the hideous poet, Coleman, with his deliberate, 
equivocal, appalling laughter. Both are in revolt against 
the Viveash world in which much modern art has root. 
Lypiatt has shaken its triviality from his feet; poet, 
musician, painter rolled in one, he aims, despite poverty and 
neglect, at the Great and Noble. Art is no plaything to 
him, but a revelation of the spirit of man, and his own work 
at its best is so strikingly reminiscent of grandiose posters 
that his friends, out of commiseration, obtain for him a 
commission to advertise pneumatic trousers, thus driv- 
ing him to despair. No: there is no salvation through 
frantic “ sincere-cant.”” The unrelenting dullness and 
monotony of dissipation is one aspect of the book’s theme. 
Coleman’s method of dealing with the Viveash world is to 
take a morose, scornful delectation in it; to enjoy it as 
‘* piercingly and deliriously vile,” and spice it with a night- 
mare sense of sin to which his nerves, if not his intellect, 
assent. The trail of Coleman is over much modern vers¢ 
and fiction; it runs across the imagination of Mr. Huxley 
himself. Antic Hay is an ugly, elegant, and most thorough 
diagnosis of modern nausea. Unfortunately, the author 
himself is also queasy. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE FARINGTON DIARY 


The Farington Diary. Edited by James Greic. Vol. III. 
(September 14, 1804, to September 19, 1806.) With 
Frontispiece and thirteen portraits. Hutchinson and Co. 
21s. 


Here is a third volume of The Farington Diary, covering 
two years, and occupying three hundred and five pages. As 
Joseph Farington did not depart this life until 1821, and for 
all we yet know to the contrary may have kept up the “ Diary 
habit” to his last gasp, the younger members of the critical 
fraternity may probably be required in pursuit of their calling 
to give some account of six more volumes of what will then have 
become one of the longest and most detailed of English Diaries. 

If so, no one need complain, for to declare of Farington’s Diary 
that, like Pope’s wounded snake, it drags its slow length along, 
would be most unjust. “Slow” its pace most undeniably is, 
and the incidents it records are either historically very familiar 
or else domestic in their triviality; yet “drag” it never does, 
for there is hardly a page of it that does not contain something 
well calculated to attract, if not indeed to rivet, the attention 
of a reader interested in the period. Never was any Diary 
fuller of those small details of life that seldom fail to interest the 
leisured occupant of the proverbial armchair. Food, from the 
banquets of an Angerstein, to the mutton chops at Slaughter’s 
Coffee House; drink, with full particulars as to the amount con- 
sumed by each of the guests, and the names of those, including, 
we regret to say, that of the saintly Wilberforce, who were 
guilty of the enormity of putting water into their wine; the 
rents of studios, the prices of pictures, the foibles of collectors, 
endless small gossip, not usually of the diarist’s own invention, 
but as detailed to him by his innumerable acquaintances ; 
the ups and downs of life, poverty, wealth, success, failure— 
all these things and hundreds of others find their place in the 
daily jottings of the most unimaginative of men and 


To pick and choose out of the contents of such volumes as 
these, to lay hold of such things as happen to feed your peculiar 
humours, kindly or cynical, or serve to fill up the terrible gaps 
in your information or by giving a fresh coat of paint to your 
fading memory, to restore some picture of the past, is a 
pleasant occupation for an idle hour. But then each of us 
must be allowed to pick and choose for himself. 

No doubt the history of the Royal Academy from its founda- 
tion is the prevailing though happily not the dominating note 
of this Diary. This history is not so interesting as that of the 
Royal Society, but then the histories of Academies of Literature 
and Art, whether in this or other countries, are not usually 
very edifying, and this particular history of Farington’s is 
without any moments of grandeur or even of dignity. As our 
diarist records its story, it would seem to have been one long 
squabble over pictures, jobs and dinners, whilst behind the crowd 
of painters, shoving and backbiting, glowers the almost terrible 
figure of good King George, their Patron and Sovereign Lord. 
George the Third was never on really cordial terms with his 
Academy. For some unknown reason he never cared for 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and as for West and Copley he frankly 
hated them both, not so much on account of the badness of 
their pictures as because they were Americans. Besides he 
was angry with a number of the Academicians who took advan- 
tage of the patched-up Peace of Amiens to rush over to Paris, 
under the pretence of wishing to see the artistic loot of Europe 
gathered together in that receptacle of stolen goods, the Louvre, 
but really, so at least honest George thought, to flutter round 
the knees of the First Consul. The King also had a taste of 
his own in Art which was at least as good as that of most of 
the R.A.’s of the period. 

Poor Sir William Beechey, R.A., had, as recorded by Farington, 
a bad time with his Royal Master, whose full length portrait 
he had painted for the agreed sum of 120 guineas. The Bishop 
of Chester wished to have a replica, and alleging that he was a 
poor man, with a large family, obtained one from the artist 
for 60 guineas; then, wishing no doubt to be translated, told 
the King that he was fortunate enough to possess his Majesty’s 
Portrait painted by Beechey, whereupon the endlessly curious 
monarch asked how much he had to pay for it, and on being 
told the figure flew into a passion and said Beechey had charged 
his royal patron twice as much. This coming to the artist’s 
cars, he naturally sought an opportunity of explaining the 
circumstances, and placed himself in his Majesty’s way, who 
on Seeing him at once advanced towards him, exclaiming: 

est is an American, Copley is an American, you are an 
ishman, and were you all at the devil I should not care.” 


On this terrible declaration Beechey was so overcome that he 
made the best of his way to the first apartment that was open, 
which proved to be that of a Maid of Honour, where he fell 
upon a sofa and fainted away. Leaving the Royal Academy 
fainting on a sofa, here is a peep into the Bumbledom of 1805: 
“June 22nd. Went to the meeting of St. Pancras directors, 
much dispute between Rev. Mr. Bromley and Adolphus on one 
side, and Braithwaite, the church warden, on the other. Thirty 
parish children, boys and girls, aged from seven to eleven, 
were apprenticed to Mr. John Gorst, a cotton spinner near 
Bury, till they should each arrive at the age of twenty-one, 
and then to be discharged with each two good whole suits of 
apparel. In case of the death of Mr. Gorst, a discharge for 
each child to be given at three months from the period of his 
decease. Nine directors signed each indenture of apprenticeship, 
and the consent of two Justices, as directed by Act of Parliament, 
was also subscribed to each indenture. June 23rd. Went to 
St. James’s Church. Mr. Sydney Smith preached for the benefit 
of the St. Pancras Charity” (p. 87). 

Crushing down as best we can the sombre reflections that 
are created as we find ourselves wondering what became of 
these thirty infants, aged respectively from seven to eleven, 
when they found themselves, after what we hope was an enjoy- 
able coach ride from St. Pancras to Bury, condemned to labour 
from 4 in the morning to 6 in the evening in Mr. Gorst’s cotton- 
mill in Lancashire, with the prospect if they lived to attain 
the age of twenty-one of being presented with two whole suits 
of clothes, we turn over the pages of the Diary in search of 
something a little less poignant to the feelings, and on page 112 
we find the very thing. Mr. Pitt’s nose! Was it turned up 
at the end as represented in Hoppner’s well-known portrait? 
This subject has been much agitated and is still discussed. 
We cannot pursue it through Farington’s pages, but must content 
ourselves with giving the references—pp. 162, 174, 216, 231 
and 260. 

Cambridge men can hardly fail to read with interest 
Farington’s account of his visit to their Alma Mater and of 
his conversations with that good and pious man, the Rev. 
Charles Simeon, of King’s College (p. 106); nor, as Religion is 
not often mentioned in the Diary, should the diarist’s visit, 
extending over two days, to the celebrated William Wilberforce 
at Broomfield House, near Clapham Common, be passed over 
without notice. Farington, who had with many other worldlings 
been much affected by Wilberforce’s practical view of the 
prevailing religious system of Professed Christians (1797), 
sought the opportunity of obtaining the author’s opinions on 
Religion and the Future State, and his wish was gratified, 
but when Farington remarked “ that he had been informed 
that Mr. Fox had at some period of his life been very inquisitive 
to satisfy himself respecting Religion and the Future State,” 
Wilberforce replied bluntly “that he did not believe it’ 
(p. 289). AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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THE CASE OF MAURICE HEWLETT 
Last Essays. By Maurice Hewierr. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Nothing, perhaps, makes one sigh more for the rigorous, 
established eighteenth-century method of criticism as meditation 
on the growth and decline in popularity of such an author as 
Maurice Hewlett. The intensely personal, whimsical, unaca- 
demic manner of criticism, first popularised by Lemaitre and 
Anatole France has certain obvious attractions. It has, most 
noticeably, charm: and charm in critical method can be as 
insidious and as unjust as charm in character. Everyone in 
life at some time discovers with a cold shock that a charming 
person can be unscrupulous, immoral, untrustworthy and 
vastly unsatisfactory ; and in a similar way charm in criticism 
can possess every attraction except that of rightness and fair 
dealing. When Hewlett began to write he had a great popular 
and a very fair critical success. When he died it was easy to see 
from the average obituary notice that his great popularity had 
gone, and that he had begun to secure a smaller and intense 
popularity in a very limited circle, and that most readers were 
puzzled and resentful at what they considered a violent change 
in his style and his outlook. Some of his later work seems to us 
negligible ; the re-telling of the Sagas, for instance, had little 
merit beyond that of plain narrative, and as narrative his ver- 
sions did not approach the old legends themselves. His war 
poem—The Village Wife’s Lament—simple and beautiful in 
passages as it was, had not the imaginative force or feeling of 
some of his earlier work in prose, or of some of his poems on 
Greek themes: but The Song of the Plow and his later essays 
should have been sufficient to prove that his later development 
was no sudden abandonment of his old manner and interests, 
but a natural growth which a more academic criticism might 
have foretold. 

The author of The Forest Lovers, of the Little Novels of Italy, 
and Richard Yea-and-Nay, was commonly hailed as a belated 
Pre-Raphaelite ; and this judgment was not incorrect. Unfor- 
tunately, at the beginning of this century many people who used 
the epithet Pre-Raphaelite had forgotten what very different 
talents were included in that definition. Hewlett was Pre- 
Raphaelite, but he was much more and more genuinely so, at 
the end of his life than at the beginning. The essence of the 
Pre-Raphaelite movement is not to be found in the more languid 
things of Rossetti and Burne-Jones, nor in the cold and elaborate 
erotics of Swinburne ; not even in the religious jewels of Christina 
Rossetti, nor the reactionary melodies, domestic or divine, of 
Coventry Patmore ; it consisted in a general revolt against the 
specific contribution to life made by the Victorian civilisation, 
the Victorian sense of comfort, and the Victorian standards of 
success. It was not a mere accident, not a personal freak that 
William Morris was a Socialist ; Morris was a Socialist because 
Socialism was the only system of political or economic thought 
which refused to admit the validity of those Victorian standards. 
Hewlett began, no doubt, by having an intense and natural 
love for the colour, the humanity, the passionate diversity of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance ; before long he had an 
equally passionate hatred for the kind of lazy luxury, for the 
whole political system which made it impossible for life to be 
lived now with the same vigour and beauty which informed the 
civilisations of the past. Hence came his extreme, at times 
unbalanced, admiration for the peasant and the village; for, 
as Mr. George Trevelyan says in his British History in the 
Nineteenth Century, ‘in the life of our day the characteristic unit 
is the town, the factory, or the trade union,” while even as 
recently as two hundred years ago it was the country village. 
To Hewlett, as he saw it in Wiltshire, the village was still a vital 
thing, but it was threatened with submersion by outside influ- 
ences, by a foolish method of education, and by the gradual 
departure of the old, established landed interests, especially the 
disappearance of the squire. He was under no illusions. He 
knew the faults and the wickednesses of the old system, but he 
could not see that life had gained in intensity, with the growth 
of a bright shallowness, and a superficial quickness. He was 
frankly a Little Englander. He desired poverty for the people— 
for all the people, and dreaded the growth of comfort and 
mechanical conveniences. A great deal of his writing on the 
peasant may be judged rather sentimental, and not unfairly. 
He was too willing to think the peasant always right in matters 
of taste—he defends vigorously, for instance, village prudery 
which seems to some of us a recent and unwholesome growth ; 
but he was certainly right in his conviction that by the rapid 
urbanisation of England we have lost something which cannot 
be recovered, except by some revolution equally definite and 
disturbing. 


That revolution he believed to be beginning—and he gives 
a rapid account of it in two essays The Plight of their Graces 
(a delicious piece of irony, written after a visit to Woburn), 
and The Village. Here is his conclusion: 

I have been expounding, it should be seen, what are vi 

the manners and customs of a nation widely different from that 

of most of my readers. It is not really an economic, but an 

historic difference ; for the longer I study it the clearer it becomes 
that the village does not differ in any essential respect from its 
remotest original, the Neolithic settlements on the tops of these 

hills. From where I live, a quarter way up the chalk down, I 

could conduct the inquirer to three or four vestiges of communities 

exactly like this one. I could point out the holes in which 

lived, the tracks by which they drove their flocks to and from 
the watering places, which are still in situ and still used. I could 
lay a wreath on the mound which covers their dust, or I might 
by a chance of the spade uncover their bones, not dust yet. There 
has never been discovered, so far as I am aware, anything to show 
that any one man of that nation lorded it over his fellows. Lords 
and masters enough there have been since. From the time when 
the Alpine race invaded our country the Iberian stock which 
underlies us all has never lacked a master. But they have none now. 

They have employers, hirers, not masters. So far as I can see 

the West Country village community is now once more just where 

it was fifteen hundred years before Christ, or thirty-five hundred 
years ago. It is in the valley instead of on the hill, it is pro- 
fessedly Christian instead of heathen. But it is still guided by 

tradition, and governed by common opinion, and as near a 

democracy as may be: a democracy tempered by character. 

Many of the essays in this last volume are on literary subjects. 
Maurice Hewlett did not keep his ideas in compartments. You 
can deduce his political and social opinions from his literary; 
and his literary taste is never purely aesthetic. He liked the 
literature of amusement—he loves a story, and complains 
bitterly at the death of the novel, or rather at its descent into 
the uneasy limbo where blows the wind of everlasting Freud. 
He likes more than anything else the literature of character. 
For if you live in a village you must like gossip, which is merely 
the literature of character as born on the lips of the people. Some 
of the best essays here are those on the diarists or letter-writers 
—on Pepys, on Dorothy Osborne, on George Sand ; while in an 
entrancing paper on Real and Temporal Creation he tries to 
differentiate between those characters in famous novels who 
are ‘‘in the book” and those who become “ persons.” 

There you have, applied rather whimsically if you will, the 
gravamen of the Pre-Raphaelite charge against our modern 
world, especially our modern world as it is seen in the United 
States—in which country there is now a merry and violent 
revolt. Hewlett hated the standardization of life which is 
produced by towns. The village has customs and tradition: 
the town has convention and fashion. We are losing our 
eccentrics, our “characters”: the very words which described 
them are going. Who now hears the word “curmudgeon”? 
And what nurse calls her charge a “cure”? Hewlett may 
have been wrong in his estimate of the extent of the change: 
he was certainly wrong in his rather harsh judgment of certain 
classes of people, and of the younger generation: but he was 
right in his opinion that a world from which the richness of the 
old village life had disappeared would be dull and deplorably 
unpalatable to those who have no natural liking for “near- 
beer,” “‘near-life” or “‘near-people.” 


THE FRENCH PRIME MINISTER 


Poincaré. A Biographical Portrait. By Sistey HupDDLESTON. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

As readers of this journal know well, Mr. Huddleston has 
always sought to combine a strongly critical attitude towards 
French policy with the equally strong affectionate regard in 
which he holds the French people ; and in achieving and main- 
taining this very difficult balance, both in our columns and in 
those of the Times, whose Paris correspondent he has been for 
the past two years, he has been singularly successful. In this 
book he has evidently set himself a very similar task, and the 
result is a most admirable study of a policy and a personality. 
Here and there, it is true, Mr. Huddleston seems to make con- 
cessions to French opinion which are hardly compatible with 
his own very clear attitude on the European tangle—as, for 
instance, when he argues that the Balfour Note on inter-allied 
debts was one of the chief determining factors in the occupation 
of the Ruhr. 

If England were to press France, who was receiving no payments 
from Germany, France was compelled to revert to the worst form 
of pressure upon Germany. 
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A JUSTIFIABLE PUFF. 


& Stell Military & Navel Fatlore By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
‘of OLD BOND &T LONDON-W . Z 
By Appowntmentto H.M. The K ing of Spain, HATE the hypocrite. I pour contempt upon the liar. I detest the 
wy sycophant. I loathe the snob. Added to which I lacerate the vul- 
Ni garian with his own weapons. 
This is no cultured literary essay, decorated with polished cynicisms, 
It is a mere blatant statement of fact, bludgeoned out with no emotion. 

The tailoring business of Pope and Bradley is unique; of the first- 
class, it is easily the greatest and most successful in Britain. 

Because the business is perfectly organised, the prices charged for its 
productions are guineas cheaper than those of other tailoring houses of a 
like standard—if, indeed, there is any other of as high a standard. The 
House of Pope and Bradley does not care one iota whether other tailors 
charge more or less; it works on the highest quality and on a fixed margin 
of profit. 

Middle-class snobs imagine that by paying more they must be getting 
something better. And trading liars and sycophants encourage this belief. 

Matters are infinitely worse in the women’s trade. It is possible to be 
charged fifty guineas for a certain Paris model in one shop, and purchase, 
identically the same in another for thirty guineas. 


The success of the House of Pope and Bradley is very simply 
explained. The clothes are made from the finest materials in the world. 
All the cutters engaged are masters of their difficult craft, and, incidentally 
are paid far higher salaries than any other firm could afford to pay. And 
the styles of the garments are designed by an artist who leads but never 
follows. 

All the subtleties of fashion introduced by Pope and Bradley have been 
copied and adapted by Savile Row and Fifth Avenue for the last decade. 

The net profits of the firm are under ten per cent. on its productions. 
If Savile Row profits were charged, the controlling director would be 
making an added £50,000 a year, and if Fifth Avenue prices were 
charged he would be making an added £250,000 a year. But even so, he 
could not eat, drink, sleep, live, or love any more thar ne does. 

This advertisement is so very true that it is aggressively vulgar. Fool 
critics will agree. Lounge Suits from £9 9s. Dinner Suits from £14 14s. 
Dress Suits from £16 16s. Overcoats from £7 7s. Riding Breeches from 


£4 14s. 6d. 
14 OLD BOND STREET W 


& 1815 SOUTHAMPTON ROW WC 
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The Medical History of the Great War Historical Manuscripts 

General History of the Medical Services. The Egmont Diary. 1730-1746. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 463. 1921. 2Is. Compiled for the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
Vol. Il. 8vo. Ppp. 510. 1923. 2Is. This important diary, never before published, will be read 
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Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Vel. L.. 2s. ne i vel. ll. 7s. 64. Vol. ul.. 'Ge. 
ol. Ill. will be published shortly containing a complete x 
aamyone who does not obtain ‘ihe inoet remarksbly "good to the Diary. . . 
illingsworth fails to secure a great deal of pleasure an ° 
profit that might be his.”"—Observer. The he alk Sieneeeripts 
- is volume is specially valuable for the light it throws on 
Mortality the political, military and social history of India between 
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But why “compelled”? Her situation was certainly difficult, 
but she was not on that account under any compulsion to adopt 
a thoroughly stupid policy, which could not possibly, as Mr. 
Huddleston has always recognised, offer her hope of salvation. 
Elsewhere, Mr. Huddleston suggests that it is a pity that the 
spirit of the Anglo-French brotherhood-in-arms of August, 
1914, cannot be revived to-day. Can he mean this seriously ? 
Would not the revival of that particular spirit, admirable as it 
was in its time and place, be exactly the worst thing that could 
happen—at a moment when all the hopes of Europe are set upon 
the all-round abandonment of militant brotherhoods and the 
establishment of a peace based not on exclusive friendships, 
but upon a recognition of the common interests of all European 
peoples? We and the French are no longer brothers-in-arms, 
and do not wish ever to have to be so again. 

But such aberrations—as we should call them—are very few 
and far between in Mr. Huddleston’s book. The author’s 
attitude towards his subject is consistently friendly and sympa- 
thetic, but that has not prevented him from writing an exposure 
of M. Poincaré’s ideas and methods that is so pulverising that it 
seems to leave nothing more to be said. It is necessary, he says, 
always to remember that M. Poincaré was born in Lorraine, just 
ten years before that province was torn from France. All his 
life he has been a man with one idea—punishment and restitu- 
tion. He is a lawyer and a logical pedant with a vein of almost 
inhuman obstinacy. He cannot bring himself to abandon even 
a phrase that he has once uttered. He is inflexibly honest. 
He has sought power and glory, but never popularity ; he has 
been trusted by a nation, but never loved even by his closest 
associates. The role he has played of late has been determined 
rather by fate than by choice. He wrote widely and vehemently 
before he took office, and thus 


became the prisoner of his own propaganda. He did not wish 
to do the things which he has done. He would have preferred 
to remain the barrister pleading his case. He was not cast for 
the part of bailiff executing his own policy. But events have 
been too much for him. . . . The man of words became the man 
of deeds because he could not help himself. The public opinion 


which he created drove him on. It was the Frankenstein’s monster 
which he had himself constructed. Indecision battered itself 
to decision. 


As a diplomatist he has always displayed absolute rigidity. 
“Having made up his mind to a course of action, he would 
pursue it if the whole world should rise against him.” He fears 
to allow himself to move one inch from the ground he occupies. 
He has been described as a “ lath painted to look like iron,” and 
his nervous caution seems to justify the phrase. As an economist 
his ideas are “ of the haziest kind,” and he really believed in 
1920 that Germany could and should pay, to France alone, over 
twenty thousand millions sterling. In dealing with his subordin- 
ates “‘ inaccuracy of any kind is his béte noir,” and he “ often 
reads a severe lecture to those who have misplaced a comma.” 
His famous Sunday speeches were all written out verbatim in 
his own hand, and copies left behind at the Quai d’Orsay for 
delivery to the press. He rarely improvised a sentence, but 
were he forced to do so, or to replace one phrase by another, 


he would telephone to the Quai d’Orsay that in the ninth para- 
graph of speech No. 4 such and such words should be replaced 
by his new expression. Never did he go wrong. There was a 
little speech of greeting at the station ; there was, perhaps, another 
speech to a deputation of children; there was a speech at the 
mairie ; there was the speech at the monument. He recited them 
all as an actor recites his stage speeches. In its way there has 
never been anything like it. For months M. Poincaré was as a 
man possessed. His physical labours were appalling. The mental 
strain was terrific. But he seemed to revel in it all. 


He was possessed and upheld by the idea that he was the one man 
who could save France, and there is no doubt that for a long time 
the vast majority of his fellow-countrymen shared kis belief. 
The actual result of his efforts, however, has been tragic for 
France and for Europe. “In 1919 France had friends even 
among her enemies. To-day she has enemies even among her 
friends.” 

Mr. Huddleston’s book, however, is very much more than the 
portrait of a single man; for a great deal of what he writes is 
only accidentally connected with M. Poincaré. It might better 
be described as a very careful friendly and detached study of the 
mentality and policy of France from 1918 to 1924. It is based 
on real and intimate knowledge of all the relevant facts, and is 
written in an eminently readable style. To those who wish to 
understand the real issues of the problem of Franco-British 
relations in connection with the urgent task of reaching a stable 
settlement with Germany we could not recommend a better book. 


STORIES OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


Master Walter Map’s Book De Nugis Curialium (Courtier’s Trifles), 
Englished by FrepEericK TupPeR and Marsury B. Ooi, 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 

This book is a credit alike to the translators and the pub. 
lishers. A collection of twelfth century anecdotes rendered 
from Latin into English could hardly be expected to make go 
handsome an appearance in a world which cries for any quantity 
of up-to-date stuff, with no great regard for its quality. The 
two translators, who are professors of Vermont, have preserved 
in their excellent rendering a good deal of the distinction of 
Map, who was at his best a first-rate story-teller, though at 
times tediously given to classical quotation. Map’s best. 
known piece is his “‘ Dissuasion against Marriage,”’ which was 
added to this collection, but had a previous and separate 
existence. Map complains that he has never got credit for 
it, as it is written nominally by one Valerius. On the other 
hand, he has got credit for the Goliardic song: 

I intend to end my days, in a tavern drinking, 
which is pretty certainly not his. The “ Dissuasion” is not 
particularly attractive to-day, and rather mild invective 
compared with Juvenal’s sixth Satire or the fourth Eclogue of 
Mantuanus, who has in eight lines one long row of adjectives 
abusing women. Map’s real claim to immortality is the 
authorship of the Lancelot story and possibly more in the 
Arthurian cycle of romance. The version of “ The Quest of 
the Holy Grail” in French prose is described as “ written by 
him for the love of his lord, King Henry, who caused it to be 
translated from Latin into French.” There is nothing unlikely 
in this. Map was in high favour in the court of Henry IL 
and enjoyed several ecclesiastical preferments. His Trifles 
are of all sorts, more like a commonplace book than anything 
else, the arrangement being defective, and not presumably 
due to the author himself. Roughly, stories of the monastic 
orders are followed by tales of marvels and recent royal history. 
Map’s story of the chivalrous friends Sadius and Galo is in his 
best vein, while the way in which Sceva taught his merchant 
friend Ollo not to be mean is full of comedy, and probably 
owes something to Map’s own servants, who were very generous 
with their master’s goods. Part of Map’s charm lies in the 
intensity of his prejudices—as a judge, he excepted Jews and 
Cistercians from his oath to do justice to all—and the com- 
bination in him of the shrewd man of the world and the moralist 
anxious to improve the occasion. His world has the quaint 
frankness of the misericords, those figures under the seats 
which insist on the free play of humanity even in holy places. 
With generosity which receives a guest and asks no questions 
about him till the third day we find great cruelty. War seems 
the normal business of anybody that matters, and the respect 
for human life is very small. To-day we are talking of not 
killing convicted murderers ; in the days of Map a man was 
freely killed for an insulting word, and treachery was quite 
clever. The court of Henry II. was irritating, being always 
on the move—the King was afraid of getting fat—and Map 
compares it to hell, making the slight allowance that it “is 
a place of punishment; I say not, however, that it is hell, 
but it is as nearly like it as a horse’s shoe is like a mares. 
As a scholar and wit, Map is very severe on Geoffrey, the King’s 
bastard, who with a doubtful right even to that title, gained 
a bishopric and stuck to it as long as possible. The indolence 
and the privileges of the clergy, which led to the King’s long 
struggle to get jurisdiction over criminous clerks, are clearly 
marked in the book. 

Alike in his polished style and his belief in supernatural 
powers, Map reminds us of Apuleius. Demons for him are quite 
common, and can take the form of a highly respected matron 
in order to cut the throats of children. After a wife’s death, 
a husband can meet her in “a most lonely valley,” seize her, 
and have offspring from her called “sons of the dead. 
‘“‘ Indeed,” says Map, “a prodigious wrong to nature, m 
quite incredible, if sure proofs of its truth were not extant. 
Of another very lovely lady, who was married to Henno cum 
Dentibus, turned herself into a dragon, and faded — 
with a great shriek after the application of holy water, Map 
says calmly, “ Many children of this demon-woman are * 
alive.” Map lived on the borders of Wales, and was mr 
with Gerald of Wales, the well-known chronicler, but he spe 
freely of the Welsh propensity for stealing. He found a Fre 
king who spoke of the numerous resources of the King ; 
England, and added, “We in France have nothing excep 


bread and wine and joy.” That is still pointed. In England 
gaiety is suspect, less than respectable. 
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vmansans done, and deserving of high praise.” —Truth. 


~~~ Newfoundland Sealer’s Toil 


a you a copy post free. 


With a Foreword By Earl Haig. 


“ This volume represents something much more than a mere assemblage 
of famous signatures. Jt stands for the personal tribute of the 
greatest in place and genius of many nations 
fo the greatness of soul of those learned and 

unlearned millions who knew and dared 
5/= enough to strike a blow for RIGHT 


| nes NET. and JUSTICE upon earth.” 


mL ADOUL AI 


The New World : 
Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden, M.P. 
“A book which will be of real service to those who wish to under- 


stand whither Labour proposes to lead the country.” —Aberdeen Journal. 
“A clear and vigorous statement of Socialist doctrine by a mind at once 


balanced and forceful."—New Leader. “ Read his book, It 
is worth reading, as the ablest, because the most sane and 5/- 
reasonable, exposition of the Socialist creed that has appeared 
in recent years.”—Weekly Westminster. net. 


By “ The Londoner ” of The Evening News. 
With a Foreword by J. C. Squire 


A selection (from his daily writings in 

The Evening News) chosen by himself. 
“The best of them, like the best cameos, leave one forgetful of their 
relative size and of anything but their beauty and fulness and 


rfection of grace. hey are done, and nothing remains to 3/6 
5 done. They are not short, nor are they long; they are of 


hemmmatte right length.”—From the Foreword by J. C. Squire. net. 


Something New and 





To Venice and Back 


In a Two-Seater 
Dr. E. Halford Ross 


This is a book that will delight all motorists particularly, and all lovers 

of the picturesque in general. It strikes a new note in Jaws 

travel books, one that cannot fail in its appeal. It is a 6/- 
net. 


joyous account of a joyous holiday trip through France, a 


lnemenen part of Italy and back through Switzerland. 


A story of Strength, 





I. A. R. Wylie 
ANCIENT FIRES 


“One of Miss Wylie’s best novels.”—Star. “She has done nothing 
more original in motive and in conception. ... A work of 

fiction to be carefully read and then re-read.”—Sunday Times. 7 /6 
“No one ever doubted she could write a great novel. She 

has done it.”—Glasgow Herald. net. 


“The best thing Mr. Deeping has 





Warwick Deeping 
THE THREE ROOMS 


“A clever study in psychology and the way of two women 
with two men. A story which proves that money is not 
everything, and preaches the happiness of work and 
selflessness, Most entertainingly written.”—Daily Mail. net. 


An Epic of the 
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George Allan England 
THE WHITE WILDERNESS 


“A brilliant piece of work.”—Norwich E. D. Press. “ Fine descriptions 
snow-bound scenes and a pretty romance give charm to what might 
otherwise be a rather grim study of life.”—Aberdeen Journal. 
Attains a force of splendour and terror hardly inferior 7/6 
to that found in Hermann Merivale’s ‘ Moby Dick.’ ’—Dundee 


eeeeeerern: 


anannann Advertiser, net. 


Jast Published 
Compton Mackenzie 
THE HEAVENLY LADDER 


This is the third book of the trilogy, the two previous books 7/6 
are entitled “ The Altar Steps” and “ The Parson’s Progress.” net. 





Every book lover should secure a copy of Cassell’s Spring ~~~; 
‘ Its sixty-eight pages and numerous illustrations are full of 
mierest. A post card with your name and address will bring 























HERBERT 
JENKINS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


LOCH FISHING IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, the Author of “ Dry Fly Fishing.” With two 








































colour plates and 16 half-tone illustrations. 
The Yorkshire Observer — ya This is a volume which deals 
entrancingly with fishing generally in the Scottish lochs. . . . here 


is a lot of valuable information on the kind of fly to be used according 
to circumstances, and the book is really clever in the way it provides 
instruction for enthusiasts.” 10s. 6d. net. 


MELTON MOWBRAY AND OTHER MEMORIES. 


By MORETON FREWEN. Few men of the author’s generation have 
had a greater circle of friends throughout the English-speaking world, 
and he has something personal and intimate to recount of all the 
rincipal personalities of those years, ranging from the late King 
dward, and successive Presidents of the United States of America, 
to Margot Asquith and “ the souls.” Illustrated. 16s. net. 


Sunday Times:—“ A feast of good things.” 


ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL PAYMASTER. 
By PAYMASTER REAR-ADMIRAL W. E, R. MARTIN, C.M.G. The 
Navy is perhaps the only profession to provide the background for 
experiences as interesting and varied as oe related by the author. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


THE GRAVEN PALM. 

A Manual of the Science of Palmistry. 

By MRS. ROBINSON. This is a comprehensive work on the subject. 
Palmistry, the Author claims, is a science, though, as yet, an inexact 
one, but if interpreted correctly, may become a guide and assistance 
to us in our journey through life. Character is life and fate to a 
great extent. he Graven Palm shows us how to interpret character by 
the lines of the hand. Illustrated. 10s, 6d, net. 


ISHMAEL’S WIFE. 
An exciting story of a mysterious murder. A story of imposture, and a 
struggle between love and conscience. By ROY VICK. . author of 
The Vengeance of Henry Jarroman. 7s. 6d. net. 

East Anglian Times:—“ An exciting and attractive book.” 


CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER. 
The sinister German secret agent is again on the warpath to wreak 
his vengeance on the men in the British secret service who are ever 
crossing his path, By VALENTINE WILLIAMS, author of The Man 
with the Clubfoot. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Chronicle :—* The episodes are thrilling and dramatic.” 

Daily Maii:—“ Valentine Williams’ absorbing story.” 


THE SAFETY PIN. 
The discovery of a safety pin on the body of a murdered man nearly 
leads to the ruin of a clever, public-spirited woman. Her persecutors 
are animated by ambition and gre A clever story, by J. S. 
FLETCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post:—“ An absorbing story.” 


SEAMEW & CO. 
A collection of breezy sketches from a yachtsman’s notebook relating 
the adventures and misadventures of the brave little craft “ Seamew. 
By COURTENAY HAYES, Author of Witchery o’ the Moor. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Morning Post:—“ A very entertaining book.” 


SOLOMON THE UNWISE. 
Like Don_ Quixote, Solomon rescues damsels in distress. The scene 
is Hyde Park and a Bloomsbury boarding-house. A charming story 
by HONY UPPERTON, 7s. 6d. net. 

Truth :—*“ Deserves to be and probably will be a big seller.” 


HELD TO RANSOM. 

Bobby gets landed with a baby in a train, whose mother disappears. 
How can he explain the baby to his fiancee? Complications are further 
increased when the baby is kidnapped by a gang of ruffians. An 
amusing story by SIDNEY GOWING. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sheffield Independent :—"“ Deserves to be a best seller.” 


THE ISLE OF HATE. 
Twenty young ex-soldiers club together to form a settlement on an 
island in the South Seas. They are betrayed by Captain Coombes and 
land on a barren, waterless waste. A thrilling adventure story by 
ALAN DARE. Author of Killigrew. 7s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post:—“ A story well worth reading.” 


THE MYSTERY OF KING’S EVERARD. 

The Regent’s Gold Plate has been stolen from the stately Tudor mansion 
of the Everard family. Who was the thief? A thrilling mystery story by 
C. BRANDON. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BATHURST COMPLEX. 

Rhona is on her way to a party when a frightened woman beseeches 
her help. Rhona finds herself in a house where murder has been 
committed and narrowly escapes being arrested as the murderer. An 
amateur detective story by WYNDHAM MARTYN. Truth: “ It is quite 
the cleverest detective story that the season has produced.” 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NARROWING CIRCLE. 


Janet Chrystal stands between Paul Cursitor and a fortune, so Paul 
decides that he must either marry or kill her. An exciting story by 
HEADON HILL. 7s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Evening News:—*“ Headon Hill’s hundred per cent. thriller.” 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 3 YORK ST., S.W.1. 
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Stories which are half history, half legend are a feature of 
the Trifles, for Map was only one of a host of chroniclers with 
insatiable curiosity and easy ideas of evidence. William Rufus 
is said to have been shot with an arrow which, “ passing through 
a wild beast, found its mark in a beast despised by God.” 
Canute is shown sending Earl Godwin to Denmark with letters 
meant to destroy him. But Godwin opens them and substi- 
tutes commands favourable to himself. 

Altogether Map is a singularly versatile collector of morality 
and marvels, and if he was once despised as an author because 
he was still alive, long after his death he may revive as an 
entertainer, thanks to the labours of two scholars from a world 
of which he had no idea. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TOLSTOY 


The Truth About My Father, By Count Lion L. To xsro1. 
Murray. 6s. 

It is hardly fair of the publisher to give us a translation 
from the French, and to leave us to guess the fact, first, from 
the way in which the names are spelt: Mascha for Masha, 
Jasnaia for Yasnaya, Tolstoi for Tolstoy, Serega for Serezha, 
Tchelitscheff for Cheeichev, Ouroussoff for Urusov, and even 
(p. 6) Natascha Evustova for Natasha Rostova; and next, 
from calling Christianity and Patriotism (of which there are at 
least four English translations), L’Esprit Chrétien et le Patriotism, 
and reproducing part of it ‘‘ by special permission of MM. Perin, 
Paris.” 

The book before us is by L. N. Tolstoy’s third son, who a 
quarter of a century ago distinguished himself by such a fierce 
polemical story written in contradiction to his father’s views, 
that a Russian critic referred to him not as Leo Lvovich (Leo, 
son of Leo) but as Tiger Tigerovich. Years have mellowed 
him, and he has now no objection to being regarded as Leo 
Tolstoy, junior, son of the greatest of Russian writers, but the 
tiger’s claws still occasionally show, as where he quotes his 
mother as saying that “‘ vanity was the strongest force that 
had animated his father’s work’’! or where he states that: 
“After the publication of The Kreutzer Sonata my father and 
mother had yet another son’’—which happens to be incorrect, 
for their youngest was born on March 3lst, 1888, while The 
Kreutzer Sonata was completed in December, 1889. 

Count Leo Lvovich appears, however, to be justified in his 
outspoken denunciation of the manceuvres by which Tchertkoff 
broke up Tolstoy’s family life and secured for himself the control 
of Tolstoy’s literary inheritance. He says: “Especially during 
the last year Tchertkoff unhappily acquired too great an influ- 
ence over him, and taking advantage of his weakness, compelled 
him to make a will which he kept secret from his family. This 
was indisputably the cause ot the flight and the death of Tolstoi. 
The most cowardly characteristic of this clever and cruel man’s 
dealing with my father was that he made use of the most under- 
hand means to attain his object. He told my father . .. 
everything he could find that was bad concerning my mother 
and her children, . . . and this created unjust and malevolent 
feelings in the heart of my poor father against his family. My 
youngest sister alone—who at that time was working in associa- 
tion with my father—was exempt from these accusations, the 
reason being that Tchertkoff needed her in connection with 
the formalities connected with the will, which gave him liberty 
to dispose as he thought fit of all the author’s rights... . 
Tchertkoff has spared no efforts to rehabilitate himself, and 
has even gone so far as to hide and burn his last letters to 
Tolstoi, but he has been able to do nothing to modify the general 
opinion of my father’s friends . . . in severely condemning 
his reprehensible conduct.” 

Before his death Tolstoy saw his error, and noted in his private 
Diary: “I understand my mistake entirely. I must call 
together the whole family, and let them know of my will; it 
must not be done clandestinely.” 

Such an accusation as this against a man who has published 
exalted professions of morality and who enjoyed Tolstoy’s 
confidence, would not be accepted, were the evidence not 
overwhelming. Some of it is given in Count Ilya Tolstoy’s 
Reminiscences of Tolstoy; the facts are recapitulated in 
Mr. Maude’s Leo Tolstoy, and Tolstoy’s eldest daughter, Mme. 
Sukhotin and his old friend M. Stakhovich, had an article 
in The Russian Review of May, 1913, quoting an entry from 
Tolstoy’s Diary in which he said: “I ask that all matter, 
the publication of which may be unpleasant to anyone, should 
be destroyed. Tchertkoff has promised to do this while I 
am still alive.” Mme. Suphotin added that her father handed 
over his Diaries that this might be dome, and Tchertkoff 
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destroyed the passages, but not till he had secretly had them 
photographed, and so retained the remarks Tolstoy had writtey 
in moments of irritation and wished to destroy. 

Since Tolstoy’s death Tchertkoff, having come into contro] 
of the literary inheritance, has published successive volumes 
of the Diaries, and has availed himself of these opportunities 
to give wide publicity to the passages reflecting on the Countess, 
adding venomous comments of his own. 

No betrayal of Tolstoy’s confidence could well be baser; 
yet to other evidence in the case must be added the fact that 
Mme. Tchertkoff when she published a reply, on her husband’s 
behalf, to the above-mentioned article in the Russian Review, 
though she expressed great indignation at a blunder Mme, 
Sukhotin had made about a telegram someone had misdi 
significantly enough said not a single word in reply to this 
crucial charge of having tricked and deceived Tolstoy while 
obtaining the inheritance from him. Unless and until that 
charge is met, no writer who does not wish to be laughed at, 
should in future, where Mr. Tchertkoff’s interests are concerned, 
cite that gentleman’s unsupported authority as sufficient to 
prove any fact whatever. 


SELENIUM 


The Moon-Element: an Introduction to the Wonders of 
Selenium. By E. E. Fournrer p’Atse. Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 

Selenium was discovered by the Swedish chemist, Berzelius, 
in 1817, having betrayed its presence in the laboratory test 
tube by an odour of rotten horse-radish. It was not until 
more than half a century later that it was found to be any 
more important than the usual rarer elements such as tellurium, 
but in 1873 an astonishing property came to light by a happy 
accident. A telegraph engineer engaged in routine work at 
the Valentia Island cable station was experimenting with bar 
of selenium in his search for a substance with a high resistance 
to electrical current. He found that selenium answered 
excellently to this description, but for some unaccountable 
reason every test gave a different degree of resistance. Accurate 
observers were quite unable to find out any fixed resistance 
which could be accepted as the proper resistance for the metal. 
It was soon found that these variations were connected with 
the amount of light falling on the metal from time to time, 
and that in the dark selenium had a very high resistance 
indeed which diminished by as much as 100 per cent. in 4 
very bright light. 

The importance of selenium was at once realised, for here 
was a substance which could be used to measure light and 
also to bring about practical results by reason of its sensitiveness 
to light changes. For example, if a bell is rung by an electric 
current of a given intensity, and a piece of selenium is inserted 
in the electric circuit so that in the dark its resistance is se 
high that insufficient current passes through to ring the bell, 
when light falls on the selenium more current will pass through, 
and the bell will ring. On the same principle a ship may be 
steered from land by means of a searchlight, and indeed this 
was actually done during the war with a model on a London 
lake ; mechanism is constructed which will steer the ship one 
way or another, stop it, turn it back, simply by altering the 
electrical resistance of a piece of selenium played upon by an 
on-shore searchlight. Or a lightship can be lit automatically 
by the setting of the sun or extinguished by its rising. Or 
articles can be automatically sorted according to their shades, 
as with an American utilisation of selenium for sorting unro 
coffee beans. The beans slid down an inclined groove and were 
exposed at one point to a strong light. According as they 
reflected much light or little, that is, in accordance with the 
lightness or darkness of their shade, the selenium operated & 
switch which directed the beans down different paths, so that 
all beans of one colour were collected together. : 

But it is on the future of optical instruments that selenium 
will have the greatest influence, for not only is it sensitive to 
light changes, but very much more so than is the human eye 
The author states that selenium is so sensitive that it could 
be made to register the lighting of a match on the moon Tt 
follows therefore that it will be valuable for detecting faint 
stars, and may even prove more useful for this purpose than 
not only the human eye but the photographic plate. Most 
sensational, however, is the use that has been made of selenium 
for making the blind read printed books. Dr. Fournier d’Albe 
and others have constructed apparatus which turns the light 
gradations caused by a succession of dark letters on @ r 
page or of white letters on a black page into musical notes © 
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By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 10/6 net 


Daily News: ““ Mr. Guedalla’s new book of portraits is 
as full of happy examples of his wit as anything that he 
has written.” 

Westminster Gazette: “These critical estimates of 
places, authors and giiicions must be relished by all 
cultivated readers. hey are swift, penetrating, and 
sure. They are lit by epigrammatic flashes.” 
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ALSO 
INDIA: A Bird’s Eye View 18/- net 
By the Rt. Hon. the EARL of RONALDSHAY. 
Morning Post: “... . Altogether this is a brilliant 


book, for it is inspired by and inspires us with the variety 
and might and complexity of India.” 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. New edition. 7/6 net 


WILLIAM BLAKE : His Philosophy and Symbols 


By S. FOSTER DAMON. 42/- net 
BYRON: The Last Journey (2nd Imp.) 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. 12/6 net 


Edmund Gosse in the Sunday Times: “One of the 
most accomplished among the serious writers of the new 
generation, Mr. Nicolson will increase his reputation by 
this solid piece of biography.” 


AND 
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GOD’S 
STEP- CHILDREN 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7/6 net 


Ositlook: “.... Mrs. Millin has advanced, I think, 
as far as acuteness of vision, intelligence, and judgment 
can carry an author, and her ‘God’s Step-children’ 
should assure her position among the leading novelists.” 


CONSTABLE : PUBLISHERS : LONDON 
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They are worth 
S| the price you pay 


2 DelReszke 


CIGARETTES 


“Unique—like the De Reszke voice” 


TENOR AMERICAN 
(TURKISH) (VIRGINIA) 
10.....1 3} 25.3 2 10....10d_ 25--2/1 
50.....6/k 100..11/9 50.....4/2 100...8/2 
EGYPTIAN Blend 
20 for 2! 50......5/- 100.....10!- 


BRIT SH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

We invite you to visit the exhibit of “De Res ke” 

Cigarettes at our stand in the Tobacco Section of 
th- Palace of Industry. 
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Sole Manufacturers : 
J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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Wanted Modern First Editions. 


Many readers of “The New Statesman,” who are 
book-buyers and not book-collectors, will be glad to 
know that we purchase at high prices first editions 
of modern authors. Hardy, iesmnene, Kipling, 
George Moore, Samuel Butler, D. H. Lawrence, 
Machen, las, Henry James, Max Beerbohm, 
De la Mare, Hudson, Herman Melville, Dowson, 





Beardsley are a few names chosen at random, but 
there are many more. Look through your shelves 
and let us know what books you can spare, and we 
will quote you prices for them by return of post, if 
they interest us. We are particularly interested in 
autographed and inscribed copies. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 





‘A Genuine Remedy for INDIGESTION | 





Messrs. Savory & Moore have for many years supplied a Lozenge, 
originally prescribed by the celebrated Dr. Jenner, which possesses 
in a remarkable degree the property of neutralising Acidity in the 
stomach. 

They confidently recommend these lozenges, of which they are 
the sole manufacturers, as a safe and reliable remedy for HEART- 
BURN, FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, and all DIGESTIVE 
DISORDERS. One or two lozenges give immediate relief, even in 
chronic cases, and it is generally found that after a short course of 
them ordinary meals can be taken without fear of indigestion. 

Thousands of sufferers testify that they have derived more benefit 
from Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Luzenges than from any other remedy. 
They are pleasant to take and quite harmless. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent on application. Mention 
the New Statesman, and address: Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to 
The King, 1434 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. , 
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NATURE LOVERS 
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varying pitch. The blind person has to learn an alphabet of 
musical notes and can then read any kind of printed matter, 
thereby saving the immense cost of printing special books in 
Braille type. 

The full explanation of such facts as these is adequately given 
by the author of this book, who is successful in offering a simple, 
non-technical exposition without degrading science into a 
variety turn for the half intelligent. Indeed, this book is an 
example of a very rare thing, good popular science. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Story of the Savoy Opera. By S. J. Aparr FirzGERA.p. 
Paul. 5s. 

True Savoyards attended all first nights and kept the programmes. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, himself one of the most faithful, naturally did the 
same thing, and it has made a book. At first sight his Story of the 
Savoy Opera appears rather like turning over one of these old bundles 
of play bills. There are, however, enough amusing anecdotes packed 
skilfully between the lists of plays and players to make the book of 
interest to others besides orthodox Gilbert and Sullivan devotees. 
Even off the stage something of Gilbert’s whimsical scheme of life 
seems to have affected the members of the Savoy company. What 
other manager than D’Oyly Carte would have thought of emulating 
the Pirates of Penzance and smuggling the whole cast of the 
Mikado across the Atlantic in order to defeat a piratical American 
manager? So well did the company enter into the conspiracy that they 
were actually in New York Harbour before the news of their arrival 
leaked out. Indeed, fights with American pirates were some of 
the most exciting adventures connected with the Savoy Opera, 
although even Gilbert’s ingenuity failed at the task of trying to 
collect tribute from the hundred thousand barrel organs constructed 
in the United States to play nothing except tunes from Pinafore. 
It is disappointing to find that among the almost complete collection 
of photographs of Savoy celebrities illustrating the book, there is 
no portrait of Helen Lenoir, D’Oyly Carte’s second wife. The 
omission is curious, as Mr. Fitzgerald fully acknowledges how much 
of the success of the Savoy Opera was owing to her amazing energy 
and, above all, to the skill with which she handled those three brilliant 
but extremely tactless geniuses—Gilbert, Sullivan and D’Oyly Carte. 


The Romance of Plant Hunting. By Carr. F. Kincpon Warp. 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

Captain Kingdon Ward is as well known to the general public for 
his previous books as he is to horticulturists for his flowers. Probably 
no big garden lacks some specimens of plants brought by him from 
the uplands of Asia to Europe for the first time. His books reveal 
him to have more general qualities than those absolutely necessary 
for the collecting of seeds, and among them ability to describe scenery 
and travel in a way to make them vivid for the stay-at-home. Doubt- 
less the fact that people are prepared to pay him for the discomfort 
and danger of getting flowers is merely the means to satisfy a deeper 
craving for the open spaces of the world,and in this book we find 
him in the eastern marches of Thibet, a locality which he has made 
his own. The layman will find that intensity of observation which 
makes a specialist interesting to every curious mind and turns a 
record such as this into a human document. And Captain Ward 
has his own ideas, even about Japan. “Japan,” he says, “is a garden, 
but the Japanese are not gardeners. Nurtured amidst beauty, they 
have a flair for colour and landscape. They worship trees in their 
temples; but as gardeners they are futile. The landscape gardens of 
Japan are neither landscapes nor gardens. They lack the atmosphere 
which makes a landscape, the flowers which make a garden. But 
the perspective is perfect. For elegance, for witchery and restfulness 
there is nothing to compare with them—except the same thing in 
China. It may be art; but it is not horticulture.” What he has 
to tell us of the “Land of the Yellow Lama,” of Yunnan, of the 
Mekong and the Yangtze is to a large extent new and altogether 
fascinating. 


Kilimanjaro and Its People. By Cartes Dunpas. Witherby. 18s. 


The author of this book is the Senior Commissioner of Tanganyika 
Territory, and he gives an adequate account of the Wachagga who 
dwell under the crater of Africa’s highest mountain. The most 
important part of the book is the description of their initiation cere- 
monies, though what is given merely shows the value and need of 
further study. The marriage customs inspire us with the utmost 
sympathy with the wretched bridegrooms, who are submitted to 
treatment compared with which even the English Church service is 
humane. A curious point about the Wachagga is that they owe 
their high order of social culture to “‘ the drink,” for it is the cultivation 
of an intoxicant which has brought about their magnificent irrigation 
system, and this in its turn has necessitated the rise of chiefhood, 
since the furrows need a centralised authority to maintain them. 
Were the country divided into petty independent clans, chaos would 
ensue just as if various county councils demanded special gauges 
and different heights for the railway bridges in their territories. It 
is to be hoped that the author will supplement the information 
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given here in a more scientific work, but perhaps the anthropologist’s 
loss is the general reader’s gain in this case. A chapter 
describes Kilimanjaro itself, that giant rising to nearly twenty 
thousand feet from a level plain only two thousand feet above the 
sea. Seventy-three years ago no one believed in its existence, nowg. 
days you go there by railway. Apparently the Wachagga are bene. 
fiting from European rule, and succeeding in maintaining som 

of their ancient life, but freed from the danger of marauding enemies, 
We must look to men like the author to let such a state continue, 
and once more we have to congratulate ourselves on being served 
by a commissioner with a human interest and a scientific insight 
into his charge. 


Some Memories of the Civil War. 
Putnam. 10s. 

We wish that in this somewhat haphazard collection of addresses 
and articles the veteran author and publisher had included more of 
his personal experiences, such as those in the battle of Cedar Creek, 
in which he was taken prisoner. There are eulogistic chapters op 
Lincoln and Grant, and an unsympathetic one on Jefferson Davis, 
who, indeed, is given less than justice. Mr. Putnam describes the 
efforts made to prevent the escape of the vessels built for the South 
in English shipyards. After the Alabama succeeded in getting to 
sea the Laird shipyard began the construction of two rams designed 
to break the line of blockade and to open the ports of the South, 
Strenuous efforts were made to induce the British Government to 
prevent their escape. At last it was learned that the n 
instructions might be issued if a deposit of five million dollars were 
made to offset any damages that the British Government might be 
called upon to pay if the interference were declared illegal. To raise 
this amount it was necessary to secure United States bonds to the 
value of ten million dollars. Enough bonds were available at Wash- 
ington, but it was found that these had not, as required by law, been 
completed with the signature of the Register of the Treasury. This 
official consequently had to write his signature ten thousand times 
within seventy hours, for it was essential that the bonds should be 
shipped from New York by the next steamer, which sailed in three 
days’ time. Mr. Putnam states that after the first few hours it was 
necessary to support his arm with various appliances, and that when 
all the bonds were signed his arm was so disabled that it was year 
before he recovered its use. By such incidents as these the book 
succeeds admirably in giving the atmosphere of the Civil War. 


My Musical Life. By Watrer Damroscna. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


Mr. Walter Damrosch has probably done more than any other 
living man for the advancement of music—and especially of orchestral 
music—in America. He was the pioneer there of German oper. 
In the course of his career he has known Wagner and Liszt, Saint- 
Saéns and Tschaikowsky ; he has conducted in Paris and London, 
Milan and Rome. His reminiscences, therefore, were certain to be 
interesting ; but the most interesting part of them is concerned, 
not with the great men he has met, nor with the triumphs of his 
later years, but with the ups and downs of his early struggles to 
**make good ” in the country of his adoption. He tells this part of 
his story with a simple and refreshing modesty. When he was 
only sixteen he was able to conduct an orchestra. When he was 
twenty-three his father suddenly died at the opening of the Wagnerian 
opera season in New York, and Walter Damrosch immediately 
stepped into the breach, and, at short notice, conducted Walkiire 
and Tannhaiiser in the Metropolitan Opera House, afterwards taking 
his father’s place on tour at the head of an orchestra of a hundred 
and fifty performers. He has many amusing tales to tell of his early 
experiences in the Woolly West, where no orchestra had ever been 
seen before. There was the cowboy who sat in the front row of 
the stalls and amused himself by squirting tobacco juice at the bald 
head of the oboe player; and there was another cowboy who was 
so delighted with this new kind of music that he continually inter 
rupted the proceedings with loud and blasphemous expressions of 
approval; and there was the German violinist whose uptumed 
moustache excited the derision of the audiences, and was at last 
induced to comb it downwards on the side exposed to the popular 
view, but kept the other peak defiantly pointing up. We miss these 
humorous touches in the later part of the book. 


By Georce Haven Purnay, 


James Harrington’s Oceana. Edited with Notes by S. B. LivsrcReN. 
Publications of The New Society of Letters at Luna 4, Heidel 
berg. 

Harrington’s Oceana has at last found an editor conscientious 
enough to go back to the original edition. That none of the editors 
after John Toland (1700) should have consulted it is extraordinary, 
considering the unique position of that book in the history of 
political thought. The task has now been admirably performed by 
Dr. Liljegren, a Swedish savant who first made a name by his studies 
on Milton. He has placed Harrington’s Oceana “against the actus! 
background of knowledge, thought, and learning in Harrington’ 
times, out of which the book grew.”” What labour this implies in the 
case of a man whose reading even a German literary historian one 
called “ formidable” can be imagined. One gets a vivid idea of it 
from the author’s note, that “the tracing of ‘ Rabbi Cor 
which was important for the estimate of Harrington’s knowledge 
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“When we have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally without risk of 
injury to cell tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.”——LORD LISTER. 


‘YADIL’ and CANCER 


Stomach cancer upon which a Surgeon at Tottenham Hospital said it was useless to 
operate disappears under The Yadil Treatment for Cancer. 


| SHOULD fail in my duty if I did not make known, far and wide, 
the following facts concerning a case of cancer which my suggested 
Yadil Treatment for Cancer has dispersed completely in a few weeks. 


N the Ist of May I received the follow- 
ing letter from the little village of 
Wickford, Essex. 


“Sir—My wife went under an operation 
for cancer, but when opened up (at the 
Tottenham Hospital), it was found it was too 
bad to operate. She had to return home 
incurable. Your treatment for cancer having 
been brought to our notice, we decided to try 
it. The cancer, which lay across the stomach, 
appears to have disappeared after five weeks 
of strictly keeping to your prescription, and 
she will continue one more week, making the 
six weeks. We would be glad if you would 
oblige with a diet most suitable following the 
six weeks treatment for the same. I might 
say that she suffers badly from wind pains, 
and the chest seems very raw. Needless to 
say, she is very weak. More proof would be 
given if you desire it. 

I am, Yours truly, C. S——” 


T once I decided to send a member of 
our staff to get fuller information, and 


here is his report. 
3rd May, 1924. 

“Mrs. S——, Wickford, Essex. 

“T called here yesterday, Friday, to investi- 
gate this case. The facts are as follows: 

“Mrs. S—— became ill last August and 
was treated by the local doctor for acute indi- 
gestion. Towards Christmas a large swelling 
developed across the stomach, from three to 
four inches long. Mrs. S—— was brought to 
London by her son, who called in Dr. T—— 
for his opinion. He said that it looked like 
cancer, and suggested that Dr. ——, a famous 
surgeon of Cavendish Place should be called 
in to examine the case. The surgeon diag- 
nosed it at once as a deep-seated cancer. He 
expressed willingness to attempt the opera- 
tion and suggested sending Mrs. S—— to the 
Tottenham Hospital, which was done. The 
operation had hardly begun when the surgeon 
withdrew the knife and said it was useless to 
continue, as the case was beyond all hope. 
The Matron conveyed the sad news to the 
son, who was waiting in an adjoining room. 
Dr. T—— received a short letter from Dr. 
——, the surgeon, a couple of days later, 
which Dr. T. read to the son of Mrs. 
: He was told to bring his mother 
ack home when she had sufficiently recovered 
from the ordeal of the operating room, and to 
make her as comfortable as possible, for 

€re was nothing which medical science 
could do for her. Mrs. S—— was suffering 
agonising pains; her state was pitiful. In 

arch she was a dying woman. 

This became known and a neighbour, a 

nurse, lent them THe Yapit Book, 





— 





bringing to their notice the suggested Yadil 
Treatment for Cancer. As a last hope, the 
treatment was commenced on or about the 
24th March, and followed minutely as de- 
scribed in the book. The first few doses 
relieved the pain, and recovery was so rapid 
that within three weeks the pain and swelling 
had completely disappeared. The treatment 
was continued for a further two weeks on the 
lines recommended in the book, then Mr. 
S——, the husband, wrote for further guid- 
ance. When I saw Mrs. S—— yesterday she 
was sitting up, and seemed quite comfortable. 
She had even been able to walk as far as the 
garden gate. About 12 ounces of ‘ Yadil’ 
have been used to date.” 


EDICAL and surgical science had pro- 

nounced her case hopeless, but m 
treatment has proved that it was not. 
called on Mrs. S—— on Sunday, May 4th, 
and was welcomed by the family, who con- 
firmed the facts given in the above report. 
Mrs. S—— was sitting in a chair surrounded 
by her happy children. They told me of the 
intense suffering of their mother, their despair 
at the result of her visit to Tottenham Hos- 
pital, their hope against hope when The Yadil 
Treatment was commenced, their astonish- 
ment at the incredible speed with which it 
gave results, first relieving the pain in a short 
three days, then reducing the size of the 
growth from day to day, until in three weeks 
no trace of it could be seen, except the scar 
left by the surgeon’s knife and by the four- 
teen stitches required to close up the wound. 
My own joy and happiness could not be 
described. Could it be possible that my anti- 
septic ‘ Yadil’ would pave the way to the 
conquest of cancer, as it has to the conquest 
of that other deadly plague tuberculosis? I 
felt impelled to tell the nation of this case, 
and to make the following earnest appeal to 
all medical practitioners who are attending 
cases of cancer and to all friends of sufferers 
from this dread disease. 


RY at once The Yadil Treatment for 

Cancer, as suggested on page 79 of THE 
Yapit Boox (3rd Edition). ‘ Yadil’ alone is 
not enough, but ‘ Yadil’ in conjunction with 
the special diet, which is minutely described 
in the book, has performed a miracle for Mrs. 
It may possibly do the same for 
many other victims of cancer. There are 
to-day, in the hospitals and private homes of 
this country, at least ten thousand cases of 
cancer which are known to the relatives and 
friends, and to the medical men attending 
the cases, to be beyond all medical and surgi- 
cal aid. These poor victims will have passed 
away within the next two or three months. 
The Yadil Treatment for Cancer, which I 


explain in THe Yapr. Book, may not be suc- 
cessful in all cases, but if it were to succeed 
in half of the cases, or even less, would it 
not have been worth the experiment? This 
treatment is so inexpensive, so simple, that 
there is no excuse for not trying it on the 
score of cost. One pint of ‘ Yadil,’ costing 
only 12/-, would be amply sufficient. As to 
the food recommended, its cost is far less 
than the cost of the ordinary food given to 
victims of cancer. So why not try the treat- 
ment, and let me know the results? If this was 
done at once, in ten thousand cases, within 
five or six weeks we should have definite 
results from which to draw conclusions. I 
would ask all those who may try the treat- 
ment to keep note cf the date when it was 
commenced, the rate of progress, the results 
obtained, and to let me know whether it has 
proved successful or whether it has failed. I 
must know all the failures as well as all the 
successes. Without this full information it 
would be impossible to arrive at fair conclu- 
sions as to whether The Yadil Treatment is 
reliable in all cases, or only in a majority of 
cases, or in just a few special cases. 


APPEAL to all the victims of cancer 

themselves, to their relatives and friends, 
to the medical men interested in the cases, to 
all local Health Authorities, not to let this 
chance go by of finding out whether we have 
or not, in The Yadil Treatment for Cancer, 
a reliable means of checking and curing this 
dreadful disease. 


Clb... CRemnma—2 


‘ Yadil’ Antiseptic is based upon the active 
principle of garlic. It is absolutely non- 
poisonous, non-caustic, and makes possible. 
the internal and external disinfection of the 
human system without risk of injury to the 
most delicate organs. This explains its extra- 
ordinary success in consumption, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, pleurisy, coughs, all fevers, 
wounds, sores, carbuncles, boils, erysipelas, 
varicose ulcers, inflamed gums, etc. ounds 
treated with ‘ Yadil’ heal rapidly, and never 
has one become septic. It supersedes iodine 
for first aid work. For burns and scalds the 
‘Yadil’ Ointment removes the pain instantly, 
no blisters form, and all traces of the burn 
or scald disappear in three or four hours. 


Write for Preliminary Report on 100 cases 
of consumption now being treated in Man- 





chester. Sent post free on request. 


train 

THE names and addresses of the patient and the medical men who attended the case are 
available to the Presidents of the British Medical Association and the General Medical 

Council, if they wish to inquire into the facts. 


‘ Yadil’ is obtainable from all chemists, 2 oz. 2/9, 6 oz. 4/9, Pint 12/-, Quart 22/6. 
chemists or direct. 


Tue Yapit Book 2/6—from 


‘Yadil’ Antiseptic is prepared exclusively by CLrement & Jonnson Limitep, Research Medical 
Chemists, 19 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C. 1. 
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the ‘Talmaists,’ involved the weary perusal of more than fifty 
volumes of Talmudical writings, some of them rather bulky and 
closely printed.” Dr. Liljegren’s commentary (p. 227-372) is a huge 
storehouse of knowledge. A book on Harrington will follow for 
which this edition of Oceana is the preliminary study. The present 
edition, as well as Dr. Liljegren’s excellent book on ‘“‘ The Fall of the 
Monasteries and the Social Changes in England leading up to the 
Great Revolution,” in which he examines the historical significance 
of the acquisition of landed estates by the middle classes during the 
Reformation and after, proves his special fitness for this task. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Story of the English Towns. By F. J. C. 
HearnsHaw. Shelden Press. 4s. 

Newcastle is a most interesting town ; but this is not an interesting 
book. The author seems to know more of the Middle Ages than of 
modern times; but even his mediaeval chapters too often turn 
into a bald repetition of the facts of national history, with references 
to Newcastle interwoven. As he approaches modern times his treat- 
ment grows more and more scrappy and inadequate. Of the growth 
of Newcastle during the Industrial Revolution, and its réle in the 
age of coal and iron, he has hardly anything to say. It is a pity 
that this volume has found its way into a series which contains many 
good things, such as Mr. Fletcher’s sketches of the Yorkshire towns. 


THE CITY 


T cannot be said that markets are lively; in fact, with 
the exception of tea plantation shares, every important 
section is dull, with prices inclined to sag. Even 

gilt-edged stocks have weakened somewhat, which is not surpris- 
ing in view of the number of borrowers waiting to tap the 
London market—vide the visits of foreign royalties and Dominion 
premiers. Dealings began on Monday in the new 4} per cent. 
Conversion Loan round about 97}, and it is now purchasable 
at about 97}. The New Zealand 4} per cent. stock is more 
attractive, for it can be bought at half a crown above its issue 
price of 95, and is not repayable until 1944, while the 4} per 
cent. Conversion Loan can be repaid in 1940. Both are, of 
course, trustee securities. Home rails have been without 
support, except in the case of Metropolitan, which has shown 
more resistance. Among foreign rails the ordinary stocks of 
the big Argentine Lines appear to me to be ridiculously under- 
valued, and purchases of Buenos Aires and Pacific at 78}? should 
turn out well. Textile shares are also weak, for not only is the 
cotton trade working short time, but during the post-war 
boom many of these companies got into the bad hands of certain 
London financiers, with the result that their position is now 
somewhat precarious. Rubber has touched the lowest point 
since the adoption of the restriction scheme, the price at one 
moment having fallen below 11d. per lb. There are still appar- 
ently many weak speculators who had bought forward positions 
for a rise, and indications of reduced trade in America, combined 
with the hesitation of tyre manufacturers there to carry large 
stocks for fear that the balloon or low pressure tyre may, to 
some extent, supersede the ordinary tyre, contributes to the 
weakness. Well-informed people in this market still think 
that a rise will occur, arguing that the position is such as merely 
to defer and not reduce consumption. Fortunately the weakness 
cannot be attributed to the abolition of the McKenna duties. 
* * 7 

As already stated, it is only when one looks at the tea section 
that a cheerful tone is to be observed. This is the season for 
the appearance of annual reports and the declaration of 
dividends, and these are invariably up to expectations. In 
spite of the big rise that has occurred in quotations, many of 
these shares yield from 10 to 15 per cent., and in the majority 
of cases the companies are not distributing more than about 
half of their profits for the year, thus strengthening their 
financial position. The extent of the rise that has occurred 
is shown by the following table, the first column showing the 
price at which the shares were recommended in these notes 
at the beginning of April 1923, and the second the present 
quotation : 


Assam Company £75 £156 
Darjeeling ° 23s. 30s. 9d. 
Dooars .. oe 58s. 87s. 
Empire of India 49s. 70s. 
Lebong . 52s. 62s. 
Moabund 47s. 55s. 
Nedeem ° 49s. 70s. 
Singlo .. oe 49s. 75s. 
Southern India 50s. 75s. 6d. 


Rubber Plantations Investment Trust shares, on account of 
the unfortunate title of the company, usually react to a depression 





in rubber, but are slow to respond to a rise in tea, as the genera] 
public naturally associates the company with the first nameq 
commodity. As a matter of fact, 53 per cent. of its interests 
are in tea, and the report and accounts due to appear in a few 
weeks should make a satisfactory showing. Last year the 
dividend was 6 per cent. and this year’s has just been declared 
at 7} percent. In the present state of the tea share market 
these shares should be well worth buying up to 30s. The present 
price is about 25s. 
. * 
After a series of rises in the United States prices of crude oil, 
the past week has witnessed a fall, and the decrease in American 
production is not quite so great as optimists had anticipated, 
To those interested in oil the following extract from a private 
letter from one of the best-known authorities on oil in the United 
States may be of value: 

Until we know something more about what our wise rulers ip 
Washington are going to do, the situation will remain uncertain, 
and I do not want to get entangled. 

I do not agree at all with the pessimists concerning either the 
oil or the motor industry. 

I am very well acquainted with the situation in the industry 
all over the country, and see no reason whatever to change the 
opinions expressed in my paper last autumn in Los Angeles. There 
will be no actual shortage this year, but, unless we are going to make 
very important new discoveries indeed—which for the moment 
are not in sight, at least not for the magnitude required—we wil] 
be terribly up against it in 1925. Neither the new territory in 
Burbank, nor the new deep sand discovered in Tonkawa, will be 
able to offset the general decline. There is nothing whatever 
to the new large wells, which came in during March in Powell, 
Texas, although they showed initial production of up to 25,000 
barrels per day. Most, if not all of these wells are already dead 
by now and only producing on the pump or through compressed 
air, whilst the fluid contains 50 per cent. or more of B.S. or water. 
Territories, where such new wells are possible at Powell, are very 
restricted and entirely outlined. It is only a small forgotten comer 
of the field set aside for a tank farm and not developed so far; 
it is of no importance whatever for the general supply. 

In view of the large stocks of gasoline on hand, and great refinery 
activities, we will not at all be short of gasoline this summer, and 
I see not much reason for higher gasoline prices. There may be 
decided shortage, however, for fuel oil, notably on the Atlantic 
sea-board, and as the supply of heavy fuel crude will be decreasing, 
notably from Mexico, it will necessitate the refining of increasing 
quantities of high grade crude to supply the fuel, which will in- 
evitably result in larger quantities of gasoline being obtained at 
the same time. 

Consequently, as I predicted in my paper as very probable, we 
will feel no shortage yet this year, but supply and demand will about 
balance ; for next year, however, the outlook becomes ever more 
threatening. 

The present outlook is that supplies will maintain an average 
even line over the balance of the current year, with minor fluctua- 
tions only, provided at least one major field, with up to 75,000 bris. 
daily production be discovered very soon. 

Consumption has been held back by a very inclement spring, 
but is bound to improve soon. This has increased already large 
gasoline stocks. Hence I do not expect any materially higher 
prices this year, but there need be no reductions, unless either politics 
or too much bootleg gasoline from small refiners, caught with much 
premium-crude, force same. 


* * * 


At the annual general meeting of the Salt Union, the chairman 
had a word or two to say with regard to protection within the 
Empire and his remarks are not without interest at the present 
time: 

With the exception of our specialities the high tariffs imposed 
by our Dominions have very seriously crippled our efforts to ship 
in those directions, in spite of the small preference given to British 
salt. 

It is perfectly plain that the Dominions are determined to develop 
by means of high protective tariffs their own production of salt, 
which they are quite entitled to do if they think fit, but this policy 
necessarily raised the cost materially to their own consumers, and 
in many cases the native salt cannot compare in quality with ours. 
It follows that the users are obliged to take an inferior article and 
at a higher price. 

As a summary of the results of high protective tariffs, the last 

sentence would be hard to beat. Referring to competition 

in the Indian market the chairman went on to say “ it Is 
lamentable that shippers have not learnt the old lesson, ViZ., 

that when an article is in superabundant supply those e 

in its distribution can only profitably do so by coming to 40 


agreement as to tonnage and prices.” 
A. Emit DAvIEs. 
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Some for a ploughed field. Some 
for a perfect floor. 
out with a tweed cap and some 
with an opera hat. 
there’s always the right Lotus shoe. 


Prices from 2§/- to 45/- 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LotussDelta 


THE MULLER INSTITUTE 





Some that go 


Whatever it be, 























In order that smokers 
this claim 
we will send, post free, 


Packed in boxes of 25, the price is 125/- per 100. 


Batt.HayTer & Lames Le 
Cigar Brokers -W Esrb i872 
7-8 Gt. Winchester St. 

















good Cigar 
. ue through 
being smoked when out 


A recent shipment we 
have received of 


LARRANAGA 
Otones IV. CIGARS 


are in just that state 
of perfection when their 


‘ MILD EXQUISITE FLAVOUR 


EXCEPTIONAL SMOKING QUALITIES 
will be fully appreciated by every 


5 SAMPLES for 












The MULLER SYSTEM 
by Postal Instruction. 
If you cannot visit the MULLER 
INSTITUTE personally you can 
still reap all the advantages of the 
system by means of a special 
course of postal instruction. The 


lessons are specially prepared and 
controlled by Mr. J. P. MULLER, 
and are adapted for your own in- 
dividual requirements. 














Doctors advise: 


General Health. “1 am convinced 
that your System is the best in the 
wotlid, and that there is nothing to 
compare with it.” 


Constipation. “The stomach can 
now digest anything. The constipation 
has entirely disappeared, and the same 
is the case with the rheumatism. The 
joints and the muscles are again as 
supple as in my twentieth year, and 
the complexion as fresh. All this is 
due to your wonderful System. I am 
$1 years of age.” 


Obesity. “TI lost 17lbs. in 7 weeks 
and at 60 years of age I am as vigor- 
ous and healthy as it is possible to be.” 


MULLERISE 


Rheumatism. “1 found that after 
a little while my digestion became more 
regular, and also muscular rheuma- 
tism was practically removed. I now 
feel very fit; in fact words could not 
really express the benefits I have 
derived from your exercises.” 


Indigestion. “ Indigestion had me 
in its claws for a matter of 20 years. 
Open air, aided by Muller’s breathing 
exercises every morning, has placed me 
in the happy position of being able to 
eat anything.’ 


Lumbago. “ Your System has freed 
me from fits of lumbago and sciatica.” 


Consultation free 





The MULLER INSTITUTE 
for Personal Instruction. 


At the Institute instruction is 
given under personal ——— 
in the exercises which, after con- 
sultation, Mr. J. P. MULLER has 
prescribed for your own particular 


needs. 

Special instruction is given under 
the care of Lady Instructors for 
ladies and children. 

















COUPON. 


Please send me free of charge No..........++ of these 


booklets : 
(1) For Men; (2) For Ladies and Children. 














45, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 


LECTURES. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


GARDNER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 








Comstcts training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Massage; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
room fey Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Th of Movement, Pathology, etc. Preparation for Ling 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 eas per annum. 
Principal, M. GARDNER, G.D. (Stockholm). 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. rman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information eoncerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 





SCHOOLS. 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to self-expression, to i resource and initiative by 
actical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Coo » 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
> level and is on gravel The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds, 
15 acres. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School). 

Head Mistress, Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. This School, which was founded in 
1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 
laying-fields, but in easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance Scholarship Examination for 
irls under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further particulars apply to the Secretary 














ISS A. WOOD, Montessori Directress, is starting a Class for 
Children of 4 to 8. She will be glad to hear from parents or guardians inter- 
ested in the Montessori Method.—*“‘ West Lodge,” Pembroke Gardens, W. 8. 





Ne ~ GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “‘ New 
Ideals in Education ” ne. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Prepara Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLLS and the Misses MANVILLE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. 5 coaching if required.— 

i we MarGaret 1. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EMSoN, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.SpgENcER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 


L#TUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 

WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for young Children. 

New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual develop- 
ment. A few day pupils received. Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 














SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is — on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





LITERARY 


JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 
pavers TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known 
journalist and contributor to Times, Fortnightly, Saturday, etc.—The Misses 
Neat & TuCKER, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


; = TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1, 











EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 














NOW READY. 
NEW STATESMAN INDEX. Volume XXII. 


Free to Postal Subscribers, on request. Price One Shilling, post 
free, to other readers. 
Publishers, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


A Course of Three Lectures on “Les Périodes de Liberté et de 

Réglementation dans l'Histoire Economique” will be given (in 
French) by Professor H. PIRENNE (Professor of Medizv. History 
and Political History of Belgium in the University of Ghent) at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), on 
FRIDAY, MAY 30TH; WEDNESDAY, JUNE 41TH; and THURs. 
DAY, JUNE 5TH, 1924, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by The Right Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, 
F.R.S., M.P. 
_A Course of Three Lectures on Goethe’s “ Faust ’’ will be given 
(in German) by Professor ROBERT PETSCH, Ph.D. (Peckeane 
of German Literature in the University of Hamburg) at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on MONDAY 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2Np, 3RD and 4TH, 1924, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by 
G. P. GOOCH, Esq., M.A., D.Litt. 

Syllabuses of the above Lectures may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
V-A2. REQUIRED for a Nerve Home near London.—Box 983 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 











y ANTED, Lady or twofriends, torun Gentleman's furnished seaside 
house in Normandy for next five monthsor longer period, paying smal! rent and 
receiving paying guests, including, during August—September, Owner's 

Family and Party. Beautiful country. Should be profitalle, Long agreement 
preferred. Write Mrs. WARRE CORNISH, “ Holmwood,” Engletield Green, Surrey, 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and poomatty typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, ‘ton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
Specifications, Reports, Pla tc., tly and accurately copied.— 
= wegoliastion to Miss ‘G. vy Hreperen, =~ 














Terms on a 35 Gray's Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Roberts, 5 High Holborn. 








YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—ILLEGIBLE WRITING 
SPECIALITY. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. Special rates for 


quantity. Established 1909. 
EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (7), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. s. 


pe BROCKWAY recommends Dorothy Baker, 47 St. 
George’s Square, S.W.1 (’Phone: Victoria 3806), for Typewriting. 








MS: etc., typed, also translations done from French and German 
by exp. linguist.—M. Gavsrairn, (C) 113 Fowler’s Walk, Ealing, W. 5. 
Tel, Ealing 2520. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 gis— 
B Write Ossorwes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. t. 


EAL HARRIS.—LEwiIs AND SHETLAND HOMESPUSS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The oly 
rational — int tount volume free from F. J. KutLwy, Tarrangower, Wille 
den Lane, N.W. 














HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpow TuRwino Ce. (Dept. “B") 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N,16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 

OCKROACHES begin breeding in spring and continue til 
winter. Prevent this by using “ Blattis,”” guaranteed to absolutely exter 
minate Cockroaches and Blackbeetles wherever used. Tins 15. 6d., 25. 8d. 

58. post free, from Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 


— 











O ENSURE the regular delivery of Taz NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
er (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
'A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free... 0 see wee SO. Dd. 
ee ae Ot om, er 
Three Months ,, p++ one “a os. 
and should be addressed to The Manager, Tae New 
or 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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THOROUGHBRED! 


ness are using Royal Typewriters. 
Only the finest equipment w 
take you far in the great business 
race to-day. 

There are twenty reasons why 
Royals are the finest type- 
writer equipment. Let us 
explain them without obligation. 


and grace that go to make up 
perfect form — @ wealth of 
stamina: that reserve of en- 
durance which a winner must 
always have. 

It isn't without reason that 
leaders in so many lines of busi- 





OYA) 


TYPEWRITERS 
75, 75a Queen Victoria Street, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Phone: Central 7484 (6 lines). 
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“Facts are stubborn things” 

IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 
It will help if you effect an 


endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
Ett 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
A WORLD TOUR 


With N. S. Bisnop, F.R.G.S. 
BURMA CEYLON 
CHINA JAPAN, etc. 


7 Months. Oct. to May. 
Sections may be taken if desired.) 
DOLOMITES by auto. July 3rd. 
Private SociaL Tours, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


"T BACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters, 
, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 

on application. Telegrams: “‘ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OLIDAYS IN THE HIGHLANDS, North Wales, Lakeland, 
Cornwall, South and East Coast; also in Mountainous France, Germany, 
and Switzerland; from 458. per week.—Write to Holiday Fellowship, 

Dept. N.S., Conway. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 


FASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1923.) VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. RocEeRrs (cookery diploma). 


( ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and den; beautiful wood and down country ; 
easy access all parts Island : ge library.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Read. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 














INDIA 
JAVA 























WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms, from 6s. a day. 





OLIDAYS IN NORMANDY. La Sapiniére. 
Sur-Mer, 7 miles from Dieppe. 
open July. Apply Mile. Monop. 


St. Marguerite- 
Bathing, lovely country, 30 to 35 francs, 





Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK  5/- 
for want of YOUR HELP to COMPLETE it. 


To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


During the first four months we have received 
230,484. 


We must get 769,516 more. 


Will you be “One in a Million” and send YOUR 5/- To-day? 


For 100 years the Institution has maintained the Life-Boat Service. 
It asks for and receives no financial help from the State. 
Eart or Harrowsy, Georce F, Suez, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
Life-Boat House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY | 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
46 Gloucester Place, LONDON, W. 1. 


(near Baker St. Station). 


SIX PUBLIC LECTURES ON THURSDAYS 
at 8 p.m. 


2 


Tue Hesrew PRopHETs AND THE SIBYLS. 
Joan or ARC. 
THe QuEsT oF THE Hoty GRAIL. 
THe GRAIL IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 
LecTuRE By Miss MARGARET 

MacMi tan, C.B.E. 


June 26th. Lecrure By Mrs. VIOLET PLINCKE 
(for 2 years a teacher at the Waldorf School, Stuttgart). 


ADMISSION FREE. COLLECTION FOR EXPENSES. 


May 22nd. 
May 29th. 
June 5th. 
June 12th. 
June 19th. 


MMU ULI MMU 








OOKS.—Anthony Trollope’s Novels, ro vols., 1874, £3 Tos.; 


Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 2 vols., {2 7s. Symonds’ 

Walt Whitman, a Study, 1893, 30s.; J. A. Symonds, a Biography, 1895, 
2 vols., 358.; Symonds’ Short roy | of the Renaissance in Italy, 1893, 218. ; 
Punch First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half morocco, {12 128.; Havelock Ellis, 
Affirmations, 1898, 21s.; Aristophanes, Comedies, first time literally translated, 
1912, 2 vols., {5 58.; Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions, by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 
1918, £2 28.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 
25s.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar Wilde, a Study 
by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 258.; Oscar 
Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare rst Edition, 1899, {2 10s.; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 
1894, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 218. ; Hartmann’s Confucius, {2 2s.; Barrie’s 
Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by Hole, 1892, 358.; Barrie's Better Dead, 
signed by author, 1903, 308. ; Pepys’ Diary, ro vols., {7; Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra 
illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, f-morocco, unique copy, {21 ; 
Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 258. : ton's Russian 
Folk Tales, 1873, 308.; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed . 428.; Maseficld’s 
The Dream, signed copy, 35s. ; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, only 50 done, 218. ; 
In Fear of Man, ~ A. St. John Adcock, presentation copy, with inscription, 1904, 308. ; 
Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 21s.; Vialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; 

of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Dalton’s Practical Manual 
of Venereal and Generative Diseases, a Impotence and Sterility in 
Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., post free; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2; 
send for eottlegue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
I am the most expert book finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Bees FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. net), 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., {12 ; 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, best edition, to vols.,{7; Frazer's Golden Bough, 
12 vols., £8; Casanova’s Memoirs, 35s. (pub. £3 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women. 
charming illustrations, 12s. 6d. (cost 25s. net); Golden Asses of Apuleius, co! 
 — by Pope, 21s.; Owen Jones’ G of Or t, f2 188.; Hobson's 
orcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus, {17 ; Etchings 
of Sir F. S. Haden, {2 2s.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supplement, complete set, 
23 vols., {22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 vols., 
to 108.; Anatole France's Novels, 34 vols., {12 158.; Heptameron’s illus., 5 vols., 
3 10s. (pub. £6 6s. met.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
ks purchased in large or small lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


es 
UIET ROOMS OR FLAT Furnished, in an old Hampstead 
wimue, clase to Tube and heath, with or without board. Guitable for literary, 
artist.—Apply in first instance by letter for particulars to Box 98 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. - 














Roo AMTED as work-room for hand-weaver ; moderate rent .— 
» NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
HELSEA. Small flat to let furnished. Would suit one lady. 

t £2 10s. per week. Write, 50, Oakley St. 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-four Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s, 9d. per line for a single insertion, or 16s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 


Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


HE CONCISE 
DICTIONARY 
OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY tas now been re- 


issued at the remarkably low price of 21s. net. 
This is actually below the pre-war price of 28s. 


ITHIN the limits of a single volume this book 
contains 31,500 Lives and an_ incalculable 
number of facts and dates. It is not, and does 

not pretend to be, a book to read; but it is for that very 
reason the ideal book of reference. There is no book in 
the world, short of a telephone directory, from which the 
required information can be more readily extracted. And 
there is no other such book. 


HIS book ought, it is believed, to be in every public 
reference library; on the shelves of every journalist 
and of most men of business; in every school 

library, every ocean liner; and in many thousands of 
private houses, in every country where English is read 
and English worthies remembered. 


HE DIARY OF 
A COUNTRY 
PARSON Kept bythe 


Rev. JAMES WOODFORDE from 1758-1781, 
and now edited by JOHN BERESFORD. 


F this remarkable book Mr. Edmund Gosse said: 

“There are engaging things in Woodforde’s 

Diary”; Mr. Leonard Woolf said, “ Mr. James 
Woodforde will probably now be immortal ”; Mr. Robert 
Lynd, “ We cannot help liking him”; Mr. J. C. Squire, 
“If I were asked which I would rather forgo, this or 
the Farington Diary, I should not hesitate a moment in 
choosing Woodforde’s”; the Daily Mail, “ It is no slight 
discovery, this authentic diary”; and the Westminster 
Gazette called the Diary “ a treasure.” 12s. 6d. net. 


GYPT AND THE 
ARMY By Lieutenant-Colonel 


P. G. ELGOOD, C.M.G. 


This book attempts to give a full and accurate account 
of Egypt during the War and up to to-day. 16s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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OVvV 


PEASANT SHOP 


Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English shep- 
herd smocks, children’s smocks and _ frocks, 
dalmatics, embroidered jerkins and dresses; 
brightly coloured plaited felt rugs and slippers; 

and leather work; decorated bowls and 
boxes, toys, etc. 


CALL AND SEE 
OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
41 DevonsuHire St., THEOBALD’s Rp., W.C. 


(Close to Southampton Row), 
and 
98 Great Russet Street, W.C. 1 
(Near British Museum). 
Telephone: Museum 7602. 
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PITY THE BLIND 


but far far better help this 
Hospital to prevent blindness 


THE WESTERN 
OPHTHALMIC 


HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE RD., LONDON, W. 


(FOUNDED 1856) 


is besieged by numbers of patients who 
have to be turned away because the 
accommodation is too small. 
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Es * Legend states that the building was used 
fs * by George III. as a shooting box on the 
= SPARE BOOKS $ || ,, mess 

: : UILT AT 
fs * IT MUST BE REB 
as OU BOOK-LOVERS! On your shelves there 3 A COST OF £30,000 
Lt are perhaps half a dozen, possibly more, 52 because it is decayed and to provide extra 
Lt volumes which have slept for years undisturbed. ct accommodation. 
rH They would be thoroughly appreciated if you par- = No appeal is more deserving. 

1 celled them up now and sent them along to the ig 
Rs Church Army, in whose hostels hundreds of our pt Eyesight is most precious, and THIS HOSPITAL 
Lt more unfortunate sisters and brothers take §% TRAINS LARGE NUMBERS OF MEDICAL 
a FS MEN WHO COME FROM ALL OVER 
gf Address parcel : 2 THE WORLD FOR INSTRUCTION. 
of N.S. BOOKS, THE CHURCH ARMY, as en tnt Ke ow oe 

> , ifts show e ressed to H. W. ’ 

i 55 Bryanston’Street, W.1. : Honorary Secretory. 

2.26_3E_3G_ 3652626 SE See Oe Oe ee ee ee ee ee sesnense sane ol 3 
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-» 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Starzsman Pustisuine Co., Lrp., 10 Grest 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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